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THE BURNS GLENRIDDELL MSS. 

The Atheneum has lately published some letters 
and poems of the Scottish poet Burns. It appears 
that two MS. volumes were presented to the 
Atheneum Library, Liverpool, by the widow of 
Mr. Wallace Currie, son of Dr. Currie, the bio- 
gapher of Burns. The volumes have hitherto 

nm kept locked up, sacred from all popular in- 

tion. But at the suggestion of Mr. Henry A. 
right, a member of the Atheneum, they have 
been placed within a glass case in the library, and 
may at all times be readily inspected. Mr. Bright 
has, moreover, printed, in a handsome small quarto 
volume, a complete catalogue of the poetical por- 
tion of the MSS., transcribing in full such pieces 
as were unpublished. For this liberality the 
admirers of Burns and the lovers of literature 
owe Mr. Bright a debt of gratitude. So long as 
the MSS. existed there would have been curiosity 
and conjecture as to their nature and contents ; 
and this feeling could only have been gratified by 
& visit to Liverpool, a most inconvenient process 
to the greater number of the readers and students 
of Burns, including, above all others, our American 
friends, the most enthusiastic worshippers of the 

t. Copies will now be found in the British 

useum and other public libraries. Burns ap- 





pears to have been strongly attached to Mr. 
Riddell, of Glenriddell, a Scottish laird and anti- 
quary, “skilled in old coins,” and to Mr. Riddell’s 
wife, a “sweet, lovely dame” of sense, wit, and 
taste. At their fireside he said he had enjoyed 
more pleasant evenings than at all the houses of 
fashionable people in the south of Scotland put 
together. As some acknowledgment, the poet 
copied for them into the two volumes referred to 
“ bagatelles strung in rhyme,” pieces local or un- 
finished, and copies of a number of his letters, 
those which he “sketched in a rough draught, 
and afterwards wrote out fair.” Great confidence 
in his friends, as well as a deep sense of their 
hospitality and kindness, were evinced by this 
literary present, and the intimacy subsisted for 
about five years. In addition to the MSS. now 
printed by Mr. Bright, I have seen a copy of the 
1793 edition of Burns’s Poems, with the following 
autograph inscription of the poet :— 

“To Robert Riddel, Esq., of Glenriddel. When you 
and I, my dear sir, have passed that bourne whence no 
traveller returns, should these volumes survive us, I wish 
the future reader of this page to be informed that they 
were the pledge of a friendship, ardent and grateful on 
my purt, as it was kind and generous on yours. That 
Enjoyment may mark your days, and Pleasure number 
your years, is the earnest prayer of, my dear sir, your 
much indebted Friend, —Tue AuTHor.” 

Unfortunately a disagreement took place be- 
tween the friends so strongly attached; some 
imputed impropriety on the part of Burns towards 
a lady, arising out of convivial excess—and the 
friendship was broken up. Mr. Riddell died 
within a twelvemonth after the above affectionate 
inscription, and died unreconciled to the poet. 
The unpublished portion of the Glenriddell 
volumes is not calculated to increase or even 
sustain the high reputation of Burns. The poetry 
is poor, and the letters inflated and incorrect. 
Their chief interest arises from the light they 
incidentally throw on the poet’s history and feel- 
ings. And the first impression that strikes one is 
the warmth of gratitude expressed by Burns on 
all occasions to persons of rank who had shown 
him any kindness or attention. To the higher 
officials of the excise this was natural, for the poet 
considered his excise commission his “sheet 
anchor in life,” compared with which his farm was 
of little or no account. His great ambition was 
to be a supervisor of excise ; and that he did not 
obtain this appointment must for ever be held as 
a reproach to the gentry of that day. This was 
the only way they could have benefitted him with- 
out degradation to either party. “It might have 
been a luxury,” as Carlyle says, “and it was a 
duty for our nobility to have done.” The Duke 
of Athole had received Burns with kindness, and 
the poet writes in his Glenriddell volume: “ God, 
who knows all things, knows how my heart aches 
with the throes of gratitude whenever I recollect 
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my reception at the noble house of Athole.” At 
Oughtertyre House he had also been well received, 
and he writes :— 

“TI lived there Sir William’s guest for two or three 
weeks, and was much flattered by my hospitable recep- 
tion. What a pity that the mere emotions of gratitude 
are so impotent in this world! ‘Tis lucky that, as we 
are told, they will be of some avail in the we rid to come. 

Of Sir James Hunter Blair :— 

“Aman he was! How few of the two-legged breed 
that pass for such deserve the designation! He pressed 
my hand, and asked me, with the most friendly warmth, 
if it was in his power to serve me; and if so, that I 
would oblige him by telling him how. I had nothing to 
ask of him ; but if ever a child of his should be so un- 
fortunate as to be under the necessity of asking any- 
thing of so poor a man as I am, it may not be in my 
power to grant it, but, by G—, I shall try!!!” 

There are some tender lines on an early heroine : 

“ Once fondly lov'd, and still remembered dear,” &c. 

The lines are in all the editions of the poems, 
but this note on them in the Glenriddell MSS. is 
interesting :— 

***Twas the girl I mention in my letter to Dr. Moore, 
where I speak of taking the sun's altitude. Poor Peggy! 
Her husband is my old acquaintance, and a most 
worthy fellow. When I was taking leave of my Carrick 
relations, intending to go to the West Indies, when I 
took farewell of her, neither she nor I could speak a 
syllable. Her husband escorted me three miles on my 
road, and we both parted with tears.” 

In the copies of his letters written out for his 
friend, Burns does not select his best. He gives, 
however, his autobiography addressed to Dr. 
Moore, copied by an amanuensis, to which the 
poet appends this note :— 

“ Know all whom it may concern, that I, the author, 
am not answerable for the false spelling and injudicious 
punctuation in the foregoing transcript of my letter to 
Dr. Moore. have something generous in my temper 
that cannot bear to see or hear the absent wronged, and 
I am very much hurt to observe that in several instances 
the transcriber has injured and mangled the proper name 
and principal title of a personage of the very first distinc- 
tion in all that is valuable among men, antiquity, abilities 
and power (virtue, everybody knows, is an obsolete busi- 
ness); I mean the devil. Considering that the transcriber 
was one of the clergy, an order that owe the very bread 
they eat to the said personage’s exertions, the aflair was 
absolutely unpardonable.—RKo. B.” 

Rather a ponderous joke! A letter to Clarinda 


concludes in this “ high falutin’” style :— 





“* No cold language—no prudential documents. I de- 
spise advice and scorn control. If you are not to write 
such language, such sentiments as you know I shall wish 
shall delight to receive, I conj re you I y woun led pr de ! 
by ruined peace ! by frantic disappointed passion ! by al 


the many ills that constitute that sum of human woes, a 
broken heart!!! to me be silent for ever. If you insult me 
with the unfeeling apophthegms of cold-blooded caution, 
may all the—but hold ! a fiend could not breathe a male- 
volent wish on the head of my angel! Mind my 
request. If you send me a page baptized in the font of 
sanctimonious prudence, by heaven, earth, and hell, | 
will tear it into atoms! Adieu; may all good things 
attend you.—RK. B.” ; ™ 








| lished for the first time).” 


Burns adds :— 

“I need scarcely remark that the foregoing was the 
fustian rant of enthusiastic youth.” 

But in reality the “rant” was written in the 
autumn of 1792, rather Jess than four years before 
the death of the poet. It is curious to find him 
somewhat ashamed of the extravagant epistle, yet 
sending it to his fair correspondent, and transcrib- 
ing it for his friend, the laird of Glenriddell. The 
Burns MSS. show that Dr. Currie took consider- 
able liberties with the poet’s letters, making desir- 
able omissions, and generally softening and sober- 
ing vehement expressions. One or two brief 
examples will suffice. In his autobiography, 
addressed to Dr. Moore, the poet mentions his 
going to a dancing school. “ My father,” he adds, 
“had an unaccountable antipathy against these 
meetings, and my going was what to this hour I 
repent, in absolute defiance of his commands. My 
father, as I said before, was the sport of strong 
passions; from that instance of rebellion he took a 
kind of dislike to me, which, I believe, was one 
cause of that dissipation which marked my future 
years.” Gilbert Burns entirely dissented from his 
brother on this point, and Currie softened the 
passage. “ My going was what to this moment I 
repent, in opposition to his wishes. My father, as 
I said before, was subject to strong passions; from 
that instance of disobedience in me, he took a sort 
of dislike,” &c. Afterwards Burns said, “Early 
ingrained piety and virtue never failed to point 
me out the line of innocence.” Currie gave him 
the moral benefit of a stronger statement : “ Early 
ingrained piety and virtue kept me for several years 
afterwards within the line of innocence.” In his 
love affairs the poet says : “ Like every warfare in 
this world, I was sometimes crowned with success, 
and sometimes mortified with defeat.” Currie 
rounds off this declaration: “ As in every other 
warfare in this world, my fortune was various; 
sometimes I was received with favour, and some- 
times I was mortified with a repulse.” At Irvine, 
whither he had gone to learn flax-dressing, Burns 
says, “I learnt to look unconcernedly on a large 
tavern bill.” Currie evidently thought this too 
grandiloquent, so he changed it to “I learnt to 


fill my glass.” The original letter (now in the 


British Museum) shows many other variations. 
But enougk for the present. Cc. 


ON CERTAIN VERSES WRONGLY ASCRIBED 
TO ROGERS. 

In the Quarterly Review of Oct., 1873, there is 
an article on Holland House, which contains the 
following passage, p. 434, referring to the trees in 
the adjacent park: “There is in the grounds 
another venerable tree (not mentioned in this book) 
which Rogers thus addressed in verse (now pub- 
Then follow eighteen 
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lines, of which it is only necessary that I should 
quote the beginning and the end :— 

“ Majestic tree, whose wrinkled form hath stood 

Age after age the patriarch of the wood; 

Thou who hast seen a thousand springs unfold 

Their ravell’d buds and dip their flowers in gold, 
* * 7. a * * 

Yet shalt thou fall, thy leafy tresses fade, 

And those bare scattered antlers strew the glade ; 

Arm after arm shall leave the mvuuldering dust, 

And thy firm fibres crumble into dust ; 

The Muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 

And by her powerful art prolong thy fame ; 

Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches play, 

And bloom for ever in the immortal day.” 

I beg to point out that these verses are not by 
Rogers,—their style ought to have warned the 
reviewer against making an unqualified statement, 
—neither do they refer to any tree in the grounds 
of Holland House ; but it appears that they are 
extracted, with certain omissions, to which I shall 
have to draw attention, and with the alteration of 
not half-a-dozen words, from a poem of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, the once widely-known author of The 
Botanic Garden, written upon Swilcar Oak, in 
Needwood Forest, De rby shire. The verses will 
be found in a large quarto prose work of his, called 
Phytologi L; or, the Philosophy of Agriculture and 
Gardening, published in 1802, at p. 528, prefaced 
by these words : “ The following address to Swilcar 
Oak, in Needwood Forest, a very tall tree, which 
measures” (I here omit a few lines), “ was written 
at the end Mr. Mundy’s poem on leaving that 
forest, and may amuse the weary reader and 
conclude this section.” Then come the verses in 
question. It appears from p. 526 that Mr. Mundy’s 
poem was at that time unpublished. 

The verses in the Quarterly Review are ide nti cal 
with those in the P hytol ogia, except that “* majestic 
tree” has been substituted for “ gigantic oak,” and 
“leaves” for “gems.” Also, a stanza of eight lines 
is omitted, which has direct reference to Mundy, 
and in which he is named. Again, in the fourth 
line from the bottom, “The muse alone” is sub- 
stituted for “ But Mundy’s verse.” In short, the 
person who stole the poem wished to dedicate it to 
some tree in a different place, and that tree not 
an oak. 

It struck me that there was a shade of ambiguity 
in the language used by Dr. Erasmus Darwin in 
speaking of his authorship of the verses which had 
better be cleared up. I therefore sought for, and 
have before me now, 4s I write, copy of Mr. 
Mundy’s poem ; another one belongs to the present 
representative of the family, who resides at Mark- 
eaton Hall, Derby. The poem is printed, but I 
do not know whether it was ever published. The 
copy before me is “from the author, and 
has many pencillings and also some notes in ink, 
made, as I am assured, by a eee pen. 
It is a quarto pamphlet, on the title-page of which 








1808, 





is “ Needwood forest, written in the year 1776 ; 
Litchfield : printed by John Jackson.” Bound 
up with it is another pamphlet by Mr. Mundy, ot 
the same also “ from the author,” called “ The 
Fall of Needwood. Derby: printed at the Office 
of J. Drewry, 1808.” It is the former of these that 
alone concerns us; I have mentioned the latter 
merely to avoid future confusion of two separate 


works. Mr. Mundy’s poem occupies forty-four 
pages, and is followed by four wom small poems, 
signed respectively with different initials. The 
first is “* Address to Swilcar Oak described in Mr. 
Mundy’s poem on Needwood forest, ” and is the 
earlier and somewhat crude form of the verses 


afterwards published in the Phytol 
signed E. D., 
Darwin.” 
stated to 
who, as 
Doctor ; 
spiteful, 


gia. It is 
underneath which is written “ Dr. 

The next poem, signed A. §., is similarly 

be by Miss Seward. She is the lady 
tradition states, wanted to marry the 
but, as he did not respond, she turned 
and showed it in her biography of him. 
The next, B. B., is by Sir Brooke Boothby, the 
beautiful monuments to whose family are so great 
an ornament to Ashbourne Church ; and the last 
E. D., Junr., or Erasmus Darwin, a son of the 
Doctor, much given to versifying, and who died 
young. It would appear that Mr. Mundy’s poem 
remained long in MS., that his literary friends 
sent him contributions and complimentary verses, 
and that he finally had them printed, all together. 

As the verses of the Doctor in their earliest form 
have never, to my knowledge, been published, and 
as they contain the lines in a crude shape, which 
have been improved in the Phytologia version, and 
wholly omitted in that published by the Quarterly 
Reviewer, they may be acceptable to the reader. 
They will bring the motive of the omissions in the 
verses ascribed to Rogers into strong relief. They 
are as follows 


is by 


“ Hail stately oak, whose wrinkled trunk hath stood 
Age after age, the sov'reign of this wood; 

You, who have seen a thousand springs unfold 
Their ravell'd buds, and dip their flowers in gold; 
Ten thousand times yon moon relight her horn, 
And that bright eye of evening gild the morn. 
Say, when of old the snow-hair’d druids pray’d 
With mad-ey’d rapture in your hallow’d shade, 
While to their altars bards and heroes throng, 
And crowding nations join the ecstatic song, 
id e’er such dulcet notes arrest your gales 
As Munpy pours along the listening vales? 


Yes, stately oak, thy leaf-wrapped head sublime 
Es re long must perish in the wrecks of time ; 

,ould o’er thy brow the thunders harmless break, 
yo 1 thy firm roots in vain the whirlwind shake, 
Yet must thou fall.—Thy withering glories sunk, 
Arm after arm shall leave the mould’ring trunk. 


But Munpy's verse shall consecrate thy name, 
And rising forests envy Swiicar’s fame : 

Green shall thy gems expand, thy branches play, 
And bloom for ever in the immortal lay. 


» Do” 
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It is scarcely possible to believe that Rogers 
purloined the verses from the Phytologia and 
— them off for his own, though that sort of 
iterary appropriation does, unhappily, exist, as 
was shown by a statesman in his speech in the 
House of Commons some twenty years ago, on the 
death of a great English general, coolly purloining 
for the occasion the oration of a Frenchman over 
a recently deceased French marshal. It is to be 
hoped that the Quarterly Reviewer will be able to 
show that the information upon which he made his 
assertion is less trustworthy than he imagined. 

To conclude, it further appears, from the 
Quarterly Review, that Lord Wensleydale wrote 
an impromptu couplet on these verses, to the effect 
that he would bet a thousand pounds that the 
stout tree would survive them. Fime shows that 
he is wrong. Swilcar oak has, as I am informed, 
disappeared, and the verses remain. No doubt 
the residuary legatees of his lordship will be eager 
to pay the forfeited money to the Doctor's next of 
kin, in which case I shall be most happy, as one 
of his grandchildren, to receive my share of it. 

Francis GALTON. 

2, Rutland Gate. 


8ST. VALENTINE IN THE CAVALIER DAYS. 


The Westminster Drolleries is a book an original 
edition of which is not to be had for love or money. 
The two parts (1671 and 1672) have been printed 
in perfect fac-simile by Mr. Roberts of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, who has obligingly forwarded to us a 
copy. It contains the songs and poems current in 
the above years at the theatres and at Court. The 
work is edited by J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., 
Cantab., who has written an Introduction on the 
Literature of the Drolleries, and added a copious 
Appendix of notes, illustrations, Kc. 

The songs and poems are, of course, very much 
like the men and the times, and, it may be added, 
the women also, whose ways and manners they 
illustrate. There is an impalpable but unmistak- 
able airiness of principle about most of them. 
Love is mere passion. The words flutter like the 
ribbons which were in fashion with both nymphs 
and swains. The oaths bind to nothing; the 
vows are broken as soon as made; and if the rogues 
and hussies are amusing, they are not edifying. 
The book is, in short, one of those which apologizes 
for its appearance by the statement that it is 
intended for the student rather than for the general 
reader. There is, in short, a very haut godt in 
some of its recesses, but “students” of cavalier 
literature have strong stomachs. 

There are some exceptions to this ; and, happily, 
these exist in two examples which serve our purpose 
well, seeing that to-morrow is Valentine’s Day. 
The first example runs thus merrily :— 





“Tue Drawine oF VALENTINE. 
The Tune, Madam’s Jig. 
There was and there was, 

And aye Mary was there. 
A Crew on St. Valentine’s Eve did meet together, 
And every Lad had his particular Lass there, 
And drawing of Valentines caused their 

Coming thither. 
Then Mr. John drew Mrs. Joan first, Sir, 
And Mrs. Joan would fain have drawn John an’ she 
durst, Sir. 
So Mr. William drew Mrs. Gillian the next, Sir ; 
And Mrs. Gillian not drawing of William, was vext, Sir. 
They then did jumble all in the hat together, 
And each did promise them to draw ’em fair, Sir ; 
But Mrs. Hester vowed that she had rather 
Draw Mr. Kester than any that was there, Sir. 
And Mrs. Hester drew Mr. Kester again, Sir, 
And Mr. Harry drew Mrs. Mary featly, 
And Mrs. Mary did draw Mr. Harry as neatly. 
They altogether then resolv'd to draw, Sir, 
And ev'ry one desir’d to draw their friend, Sir ; 
But Mr. Richard did keep ’em so in awe, Sir, 
And told ’em then they ne’er should make an end, Sir, 
So Mr. Richard drew Mrs. Bridget squarely, 
And Mrs. Bridget drew Mr. Richard as fairly, 
But Mr. Hugh drew Mrs. Sue but slily 
And Mrs. Sue did draw Mr. Hugh as wily. 
Then have you heard of the twelve who lately drew, Sir? 
How ev'ry one would fain their friend have drawn, Sir ; 
And now there’s left to draw but four of the Crew, Sir; 
And each did promise his Lass an ell of lawn, Sir. 
So My Waty drew Mrs. Katy but slightly, 
And Mrs. Katy did draw Mr. Wat; as lightly ; 
But Mr. Thomas in drawing of Annis too fast, Sir, 
Made Mrs. Annis to draw Mr. Thomas at last, Sir. 
And there is an end, and an end, and an end of my song, 
Sir, 

Of Joan and Johnny, and William and Gillian too, Sir. 
To Kester and Hester and Harry and Mary belong, Sir, 
Both Richard and Bridget, and Hugh and honest Sue, Sir, 
But Waty and Katy, and Thomas and Annis here, Sir, 
Are the only four that do now bring up the rear, Sir. 
Then ev'ry one i’ the Tavern cry amain, Sir, 
And staid till drawing fill’d tLeir brain, Sir.” 

In the above rough lines we find some of the 
ceremonies of the Eve of St. Valentine. The 
second example shows us how, in the same bygone 
times, St. Valentine’s Day was observed when the 
swains and their mistresses contrived to encounter 
each other :— 

“THe VALENTINE. 
As youthful day put on his best 
Attire to usher morn, 
And she, to greet her glorious guest, 
Did her fair self adorn, 
Up did I rise, and hid mine eyes 
AsI went through the street, 
Lest I should one that I despise 
Before a fairer meet. 


Think you, so nice and fine? 
Well did I wot 
Who wots it not? 
It was St. Valentine. 
In fields, by Phoebus, great with young 
Of flowers and hopeful buds, 
Resembling thoughts that freshly sprung 
In lovers’ lively bloods. 
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A damsel fine and fair I saw, 
So fair and finely dight, 
As put my heart almost in awe 
To attempt a mate so bright. 
But O! 


Why s0, 
Her purpose was like mine, 
And readily 
She said, as I, 
Good morrow, Valentine. 


A Fair of love we kept awhile ; 
She, for each word I said 
Gave me two smiles, and for each smile, 
I her two kisses pay’d. 
The Violet made haste t’appear, 
To be her bosom guest ; 
With first Primrose that grew this year, 
I purchast from her breast. 
To me gave she her golden lock for mine ; 
My ring of Jett, 
For her Bracelett, 
I gave my Valentine. 


Subscribed with a line of love, 
My name for her I wrote ; 
In silken form her name she wove, 
Wherein this was her mof. 
‘ As shall this year thy truth appear, 
I still, my dear, am thine, 
Your mate to day, and Love for aye, 
If you so say, was mine, 
While thus on us each other’s favours shine 
No more have we to change,’ quoth she. 
Now farewell, Valentine. 


Alas, said I, let friends not seem 
Between themselves so strange ; 
The Jewels both we dear’st esteem, 
You know are yet to change. 
She answers no, yet smiles as though 
Her tongue her thought denies ; 
Who truth of maiden’s mind will know, 
Must seek it in her Eyes. 
She blusht 
I wisht, 
Her heart as free as mine ; 
She sigh’d and sware, 
In sooth you are 
Too wanton, Valentine. 
Yet I such farther favour won 
By suit and pleasing play, 
She vow'd what now was left undone 
Should finisht be in May. 
And though perplext with such delay 
As more augments desire, 
Twixt present Grief and promist Joy, 
I from my Mate retire. 
If she 
To me 
Preserve her vows divine 
And constant truth, 
She shall be both 
My Love and Valentine.” 
Ep. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. 

It is surprising to find a writer on the subject of 
newspapers in the Sunday Times of January 17 
speaking of the English Mercurie of 1588 as the 
“first English Newspaper,” when the merest tyro 
in these matters knows that no such paper ever 





appeared. Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, as 
far back as 1839, proved in the most satisfactory 
manner that the several numbers of this journal, 
deposited in our national library, are gross for- 
geries. A writer in the Quarterly Review (June, 
1855) justly remarks, “Indeed, the most inex- 
perienced eye in such matters can easily see that 
neither their type, paper, spelling, nor composition 
are much more than one instead of upwards of two 
centuries and a half old.” 

The English Mercuries consist altogether of 
seven distinct articles, three of which are in print, 
and four in manuscript. The only question that 
remains to be discussed is, Who were the perpetra- 
tors of these forgeries? I extract what Mr. Watts 
says in his pamphlet :— 

“ The papers came into the Museum in 1766, the year 
of the decease of Dr. Birch, to whose collection they 
belonged, and not to that of Sir Hans Sloane, as erro- 
neously stated by Chalmers. It cannot for a moment be 
supposed that Dr. Birch was accessary to the deception ; 
his character wholly forbids it, and the circumstances 
that the ‘bane and antidote,’ the printed part and the 
manuscript, are both found to have been placed together, 
seems to show that he took reasonable care that others 
should not be deceived. The most plausible conjecture as 
to their origin and preservation appears to be, that the 
printed copies were got up for the purpose of imposi- 
tion; that the attempt was detected, and that the whole 
of the papers were preserved as a memorial of the 
occurrence. Of the literary forgers of that period, there 
are three towards whom suspicion may be directed. If 
Chatterton were any one else but Chatterton, he might 
be dismissed as too young; but in 1766 he was fourteen, 
and wanted neither the will nor the wit to execute more 
ingenious forgeries than this. Were the papers manu- 
script only, suspicion might rest on him; but he had 
not the power at that time to effect the execution of 
printed fabrications. In 1766, George Steevens was 
thirty, and in that year he commenced his literary 
career as a commentator on Shakspeare. His habits 
and propensities were such that his name is the first 
that occurs to any one making inquiry into a case of 
literary deception. But the handwriting of the manu- 
script Mercuries does not appear to be feigned, and it is 
not neat enough, though not deficient in neatness, for the 
hand of George Steevens. The year 1766 was that of 
the decease of William Rufus Chetwood, the individual 
to whom Mr. Rodd of Newport Street, whose knowledge 
of literary history and anecdote is well known, was 
inclined to refer the fabrication of the Mercuries. 

“ Chetwood was concerned in a work called The British 
Theatre, containing the Lives of the English Dramatic 
Poets, with an account of all their Plays, a great part of 
which is an impudent farrago of forgery and falsehood, 
which has unhappily succeeded in deceiving many later 
writers on the subject. He appears, like the Italian 
Doni, to have had quite a mania for the invention of 
fictitious titles and fictitious editions; and the former 
have a peculiar style, which Mr. Rodd thought he 
recognized in the advertisements of books in the Mer- 
cury. But the conjecture is negatived, as in the case of 
Steevens, by the dissimilarity of the handwriting.” 


Here is a knot to unravel which would be 
worthy the ingenuity of Mr. Birkinshaw (the 
writer of the letter in the Sunday Times), and 
infinitely more creditable to him than blindly 
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copying the statement of Chalmers, quoted by 
D’Israeli, and since entirely refuted. 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 

During the quarter of a century that I and 
many others have been privileged to enjoy our 
“N. & Q.,” one of the subjects persistently crop- 
ping up has been Oliver Cromwell and his head. 
As regards the latter, much discussion has recently 
arisen; and even within the last week or two 
paragraphs have appeared in the Times, showing 
the interest that is felt in the subject; but, 
although doubts have been expressed on certain 
points, no positive reference has been given to the 
newspapers, such as they were, of the day. I 
therefore would suggest that the following extracts 
should be preserved in “N, & Q.,” as bearing on 
this subject. The first seven, from September to 
November, 1658, are from originals in my posses- 
sion ; the other five are from Stace’s Cromwelliana, 
published in 1810; and as his folio contains all my 
extracts as given below verbatim, it may be as- 
sumed that the rest are equally authentic. 

Oliver Cromwell.—Contemporary notices of his 
death—Lying in State in effigy—Burial in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel—Exhumation— Hanging and be- 
heading at Tyburn, and setting up the head, 
together with the heads of Bradshaw and Ireton, 
on the top of Westminster Hall. 

1. Public Intelligencer, Aug. 30 to Sept. 6, 1658. 
Under date of the 4th September, after recording 
the death on the previous day, it is added :— 

“This afternoon the Physitians and Chirurgians ap- 
pointed by order of the Council to embowel and embalme 
the Body of his late Highness, and fill the same with 
sweet odours, performed their duty.” 

2. Ibid., Sept. 20 to 27, 1658 :— 

** Whitehall, Sept. 20. This night the corps of his late 
Highness was removed hence in private manner, being 
attended onely by his own servants, viz.—The Lord 
Chamberlaine and the Comptroller of his Highness 
household, the Gentlemen of his Bedchamber, the 
Gentlemen of the Household, the Gentlemen of the 
Life-Guard, the Guard of Halberdiers, and many other 
officers and servants of his Highness. Two Heralds or 
officers of arms went next before the Body, which being 
placed in a Herse drawn by six horses, was conveyed to 
Sommerset-House where it rests for some dayes more, 
private, but afterwards will be exposed in State to public 
view.” 

3. Ibid., Oct. 4 to 11, 1658 :— 

ae Whitehall, Oct. 9. This ensuing week the corps of 
his late Highness is to be exposed at Sommerset-House in 
Greater State, with the Representation of his Person in 
Effigie, and other ceremonies of honor and magnificence, 
answerable to the greatness of the merit and memory of 
so renowned a Prince.” 

4. Ibid., Oct. 11 to 18, 1658 :-— 

* Whitehall, Oct. 15. On Monday the 18th Inst. the 
Representation of the person of his late Highness in 





Effigie will be exposed to publick view at Somerset- | 





House upon a Bed of State, vested with his Robe of 
Estate, a Sceptre placed in one hand, a Globe in the 
other, and a Crown on the head, after the antient and 
most becoming ceremony of the preceding Princes of 
this Nation upon the like occasion; which point of 
Honor is the more due to his memory, by how much he 
advanced the honor of our countrey by his incomparable 
actions, beyond the example of any that swayed the 
Sceptre of this Land before him.” 

5. Ihid., Nov. 1 to 8, 1658 :— 

“Whitehall, Nov. 6. Whereas it was supposed the 
Funerals of his late Highness would have been solemnized 
on Tuesday the 9th Inst., it hath been thought to defer 
the solemnity to a further day.” 

6. Ibid., Nov. 15 to 22, 1658 :— 

“Whitehall, Nov. 16. It was ordered that Tuesday 
the 23rd of this moneth shall be the day of Funeral 
Solemnity for his late Highness ; which will be performed 
with all the demonstrations of honor due to the memory 
of so excellent a Prince. In the meanwhile his Effigies 
remains at Somerset-House placed standing upon an 
ascent; under a rich Cloth of Estate being vested with 
Royal Robes, a Sceptre in one hand, a Globe in the other, 
and a Crown on the head ; a little distance beneath lies 
his Armor, and round about are fixed the Banners, 
Banrols, and Standards, with other Ensigns of Honor; 
and the whole room being spacious, is adorned in a 
Princeley manner. All other things are preparing, as 
the erection of Rails along the Strand down to West- 
minster, for the better conveniency of passage; the 
adorning of the Abbey Church, and the compleating of 
that noble and magnificent structure which is raised in 
the East-end of the Church, wherein a Bed of State is 
prepared to receive the Effigies, it being to be placed 
thereon, to be afterwards exposed for a certain time to 
the publick view. And care is taken to give notice to 
such persons as are desired to attend the Funeral, that 
they be at Sommerset-House by eight of the clock in the 
morning at the furthest ; and that by Friday night next 
they send to the Heralds office near Pauls the names of 
their servants which are to attend in mourning, without 
which they are not to be admitted; and they are to take 
notice likewise that no coaches are to pass on that day in 
the streets between Summerset-House and Westminster.” 

7. Tbid., Nov. 22 to 29, 1658 i 

* Somerset-House, Nov. 23. This being the day ap- 
pointed for the solemn Funerals of the most Serene and 
Renowned Oliver Lord Protector, and all things being 
ready prepared, the Effigies of his Highness standing 
under a rich cloth of state, having been beheld by those 
persons of honor and quality which came to attend it, 
was afterwards removed, and placed on a Herse, richly 
adorned and set forth with escutcheons and other orna- 
ments, the Effigies itself being vested with royal Robes, 
a Sceptre in one hand, a Globe in the other, and a Crown 
on the head. After it had been a while thus placed in 
the middle of the Room, when the time came that it was 
to be removed into the Carriage, it was carried on the 
Herse by ten of the Gentlemen of his Highness forth 
into the Court, where a canopy of State very rich was 
borne over it by six other gentlemen of His Highness 
Bedchamber, the cne at the head, the other at the feet of 
the Effigies. The Pall being made of velvet and fine 
linen, was very large, extending on each side of the car- 
riage, to be borne by persons of honor, appointed for that 
purpose ; the carriage itself was adorned with Plumes 
and Escutcheons, and was drawn by six horses, covered 
with black velvet, each of them likewise adorned with 
Plumes of Feathers.” 


(Then follow full details of the procession.) 
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“At length followed the carriage with the Effigies; 
on each side of the carriage was borne the Banneroles, 
being twelve in number, by twelve persons of honor, and 
several pieces of his Highness Armor were borne by | 
honorable persons, officers of the Army, eight in number. 
After those noble persons that supported the Pall, fol- 
lowed Garter principal King of Arms attended with a 
gentleman on each side bareheaded ; 
mourner; and those Lords and nob le persons that were 
supporters and assistants to the chief mourner. Next 
followed the Horse of Honor in very rich Equipage, led 
in a long rein by the Master of the Horse. fn the close 
followed his Highness Guard of Halberdiers and the 
Warders of the Tower. The whole ceremony was 
managed with very great state to Westminster, many 
thousands of people being spectators. At the West Gate 
of the Abbey Church, the Herse with the Effigies thereon, 
was taken off the carriage by those ten gentlemen who 
removed it before, who passing on to enter the Church, 
the Canopy of State was by the same persons borne over 
it again ; and in this magnificent manner they carried it 
up to the East end of the Abb ey, and placed it in that 
noble structure which was raised there on purpose to 
receive it, where it is to remain for some time exposed to 
yublick view. This is the last ceremony of honour, and 
- could not be performed to the memory of him to 
whom posterity will pay (when envy is laid asleep by 
time) more honor than we are able to express.” 

8. Ibid., June 18 to 25, 1660 (the same 
paper which recorded the above encomiums) :— 

“ June 14, 1660. This afternoon there was exposed to 
public view out of one of the windows of Whitehall, 
formerly the lodging of Sir Henry maps» and now 
the Jewel Office, the effi gies (which was made and shew wn 
with so much pomp at Somerset-House) in wax, of Ol72 
Cromwell, lately so well known by the name of Protec ser, 
with a cord about his neck, which was tied unto one of 
the bars of the windows.” 

Mercurius Publicus, Nov. 29 to Dee. 6, 
1660 :— 

“The honorable House of Commons have despatched 
the bill for preventing profane cursing and swearing. 
And while we speak of profanation, we cannot but 
acquaint you how the house in resentment of the honor 
of his Majesty and the Nation, have ordered that the 
several bodies of Oliver Cromwell, John Bradshaw, Henry 
Ireton, and Thomas Pride be taken out of their graves 
and drawn on an hurdle to Tyburn, where they are to 
be hanged, and then buried under the gallows.” 

10. The Parliamentary Intelligencer, Dec. 3 to 
. 1660: 

“On Saturday (Dec. 8) the most honorable House of 
Peers concurred with the Commons in the order for the 
digging up the carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry 
Ireton, John Bradshaw, and Thomas Pride, and carrying 
them on an hurdle to Tyburn, where they are to be first 
hanged up in their coffins, and then buried under the 
a ows. 


Mercurius Publica $, Jan. 24to 3 , 1661: 


hews- 


next him the chief 


the month) was doubly observed, but only by a solemn 
| fast, sermons and prayers at every parish church, for the 
precious blood of our late pious sovereign King Charles 
the First, of ever glorious memory ; but also by public 
dragging those odious carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry 

Treton and John Bradshaw to Tyburn. On Monday 
night Cromwell and Jreton,in two several carts, were 


drawn to Holborn from Westminster, where they were 
digged up on Saturday last; and the next morning, 
Bradshaw. To-day they were drawn upon sledges to 


Tyburn; all the way (as before from Westminster) the 
universal outcry and curses of the people went along 
with them. When these three carcasses were at Tyburn, 
they were pulled out of their coffins, and hanged at the 
several angles of that triple tree, where they hung till 
the sun was set: after which they were taken down, 
their heads cut off, and their loathsome trunks thrown 
into a deep hole under the Gallows. The heads of those 
three notorious regicides, Oliver Cromwell, John Brad- 
shaw and Henry Ireton are set upon poles on the top 
of Westminster Hall, by the common hangman; Brad- 
shaw is placed in the middle (over that part where that 
monstrous High Court of Justice sat), Cromwell and his 
son-in-law Jreton on both sides of Bradshaw.” 

S. H. Hariowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


The tradition has been handed down in the 
family of one of his direct descendants, that, at 
Oliver’s death, the probability of a change in the 
mind of the English people being foreseen by those 
around him, they were well aware that in that 
case his beloved remains would not be suffered to 
rest in peace. Accordingly, the body of a person 
who had died in Whitehall was substituted for 
that of the Protector. Cromwell's was enclosed in 
a leaden coffin, with chains affixed at each end, 
and at midnight was carried to the Thames, the 
chains were loosed, and the coffin and freight 
were slipped into the river, where the great ruler of 
England now lies, safe from all insult. ELAN. 


Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

“ Mazerscowrer.”—The following article has 
just been printed in the Dictionary of Architecture 
of the Architectural Publication Society ; it is the 
only use of the name that I have seen. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able to give 
an explanation of it :— 

“ Mazerscowrer.—A term used in England in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, for a workman who 











. ride day (Jan. 26, 1661), in pursuance of an order ¢ of 
Parliament, the carcasses of es se two horrid regicides, 
Oliver Cromwell and Henry Ireton, were digged up out of | 
their graves, which (with those ‘of John Bradshaw and 
Thomas Pride) are to be hanged up at Tyburn and 
4 under the gallows.” 


Mercurius Publicus, Jan. 31 to Feb. 7, 
1661 — 
“Jan. 30 (we need say no more but name the day of | 


cleared drains, leveled ground, removed deals, helped 
plumbers, wheeled away rubbis h, and performe ed such 
like work, and was paid 2s. per day. He was above the 

‘labourer,’ who was paid 16d. per day. Works at White- 
hall, 1660; 2a, 946, 
and 127.’ 





Brit. Mus., Addit. MS. 16: 56, fol. 
Wratt 


Arms or Granpisoy.—Are these Paly of six, 
argent and vert, on a bend gules three eagles dis- 


PAPWORTH. 
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layed or? They are thus given in Heylin’s Help 
to English History, Appendix, p. 554; in Banks’s 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol. i. p. 330 ; 
and in Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerage. In 
Nomina et Insignia Gentilitia Nobilium Equi- 
tumque sub E. I, Rege Militantium, and in a MS. 

iving the names and arms of the noblemen and 
Fnights at the siege of Calais, 20 Edw. IIL. both 
printed by E. R. Mores, the arms are given as 
above, except that azure appears instead of vert. 
Which is right? C. J. E. 


Er1raPHiaNa.—lI append a fac-simile from an old 
parish register in this neighbourhood ; and what I 
would ask is an explanation of the words “ morbo 
convitiali.” It has been suggested that some 
priest, with more wit than reverence for parish 
registers, finding the line unfinished, completed it 
with the words “quedam, morbo convitiali la- 
borans,” inferring that the deceased Elizabeth had 
been a scold, and was suffering at the hour of her 
death from the “scolding disease,” instead of the 
“ morbus comitialis”; but, was there such a disease 
as “morbus convitialis,” and if so, what is its 
modern synonym }— 

«C1578. 

Julye 6 was buried Margerit the daughter of Roger Tule. 


7 was buried Elizabeth quedam, morbo convitiali 


laborans : 
7 was buryed Marye the daughter of Richard 
Harry.” 
Penzance. W. 


CaRRINGTON, THE Devon Port.—Overlooking, 
and at the same time forming part of, the beautiful 
and impressive scenery around Shaugh Bridge, 
South Devon, there rises an immense rock called 
Dewerstone, or Durstone. During a brief halt on 
its summit some months ago, I noticed the follow- 
ing inscription:—“. . . CARRINGTON, obit . . . 
Septembris mpcccxxx.,” in letters about 6 inches 
high, cut deeply in a horizontal stone, which 
apparently formed part of the solid rock. Can 
any local commana state whether this is the 
actual grave of the poet of “fair Devonia”? Ac- 
cording to a quotation from his works given in 
Kelly’s Directory of the county, it appears to have 
been a favourite spot with him :— 

“ Oft as noon 
Unnoticed faded into eve, my feet 
Have lingered near thy bridge, romantic Shaugh, 
While as the sister waters rushed beneath 
Tumultuous, haply glanced the setting beam 
Upon the crest of Dewerstone.” 


Epwarp Normay. 
Nottingham Road, Upper Tooting. 


“Acorn.”— Bosworth gives the derivation of 
this word as dc = an oak ; cern = corn = the corn 
or fruit of the oak. This derivation is plausible, 
but I have reason to suspect it. I should be glad, 
however, of the opinion of more competent philo- 
logists. 


ai. . 





Avtnors Waytep.—1. A folio with the fol- 
lowing title-page :— 

“The Annals of King James and King Charles the 
First, both of Happy Memory, &c.” With a quotation, 
or Motto, from Tacit. Annal. Lib. i. London, Printed 
by Tho. Braddyll, for Robert Clarel at the Peacock in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1681. 

2. A small quarto in the original limp vellum, 
with this title-page :— 

“ The Lives of the III Normans Kings of England, &c. 
Written by I. H.” Motto from Martial—‘‘ Improbé facit 

ui in alieno libro ingeniosus est.” Imprinted at Lon- 
) by R. B. Anno 1613. 

Are I. H. the initials of John Hayward, and if 
so, who was he? Is the printer’s name known? 

H. B. Porton. 


Benares Macazine.—Can any of your readers 
acquainted with Anglo-Indian literature inform 
me as to the authorship of the following papers in 
the Benares Magazine, vol. ii., 1849, printed at 
Mirzapore, sold by Thacker & Co., Calcutta !— 

1, Sketches from a Christian School. Student Life of 
St. Anselm (May, 1849). 

2. An Essay on the Ajax of Sophocles. With original 
translations. 

Who was editor of the magazine in 1849? 

R. Inctis. 


Tue Rev. Henry Rocers, Rector of Trevilan, 
and Vicar of Llanvihangel Ystrad, Cardiganshire, 
1699-1744, has left behind him undoubted evi- 
dence of extensive acquaintance with the classics. 
Where was he educated, at Oxford or Cambridge? 

LLALLAWG. 


“Tae Op Seat.”—In an edition of Tennyson’s 
works, edited by Loffelt, and published by (absit 
omen !) Robbers of Rotterdam, there is a poem 
entitled “ The Old Seat,” which I have never met 
with in any other copy of the poet’s works. It 
seems to be meant for a sequel to the well-known 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” Is it really by 
Tennyson, and if so, where did it first appear! 
The first verse is as follows :— 

“ Dear Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

How strange with you once more to meet, 
To hold your hand, to hear your voice, 
To sit beside you on this seat ! 
You mind the time we sat here last }— 
Two little children—lovers we, 
Each loving each with simple faith, 
I all to you—you all to me.” 
JONATHAN BovucuIER. 


“Tue Covent GarDEN REPOSITORY; OF, 
Ranger’s Packet of Whim, Frolick, and Amuse- 
ment.”—Of this curious publication I have the 
first four numbers, pp. 1 to 192. The work is, 
however, not complete. Were any more numbers 
published ; what were the dates of its issue and 
completion? None of the four numbers which I 
have are furnished with dates. H. 8. A. 
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Sir Ronert Haruey.—I find that it is stated 
in Mercurius Aulicus, under the date of Sept. 30, 
1644, that this celebrated Parliamentarian married 
the widow of Sir Peter Wyche, late Comptroller 
of the King’s Household. Is there any confirma- 
tory evidence of this fourth marriage ? 

T. W. Wess. 


Sr. Jorpay.—Are there any legends connected 
with St. Jordan, one of St. Augustine’s com- 
panions? His pulpit is still to be seen in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Bristol. C. H. Pooue. 


WotverHaAmrtTon Parish Caurcnu.—In what 
manner is or was this fine old church connected 
with St. George’s Chapel or Chapter of Windsor? 
There is a deanery at Wolverhampton; is that 
attached to the deanery of Windsor ? S. N. 

Ryde. 


“Autograph Correspondence from Oliver Cromwell 
and others to General Lord Fairfax during the Siege of 
Pontefract Castle in 1648.” 

In Thorpe’s Catalogue of Manuscripts for 1836, 
No. 1430, occurs the above. Where is this im- 
portant collection of letters at present preserved ? 

EpwWArRD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“RIFLE ET RAFLE”: “NI RIF NI RAF.”—I 
should be exceedingly obliged to any one of the 
learned correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who would 
point out any passage in which the above phrases, 
quoted by Mr. Frepx. Rute from Dr. E. C. 
Brewer's Phrase and Fable, are used by a French 
writer, and especially the second of the two. I 
know, of course, the words raffe, rafle, and rafler. 

HENRI GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Monsieur pve Tartur.—In an old document, 
dated about 1700, the writer states that he was 
engaged in Monsieur de Tailli’s affairs in France 
and Holland. Has any one met the name in any 
history of that period ? N. H. R. 


LytrteTon Famity.—I am anxious to know 
whether or not the members of this family trace 
their descent from the Plantagenet kings through 
any marriage prior to that between Sir Edward 
Littleton, of Pillaton, and Helen, daughter of 
Humphrey Swinnerton, Esq., in the sixteenth 
century. W. G. D. F. 


Replies. 
THE ARMS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
(4% S. xi, xii., 5 S. ii, passim; iii. 49.) 


In reply to Mr. Suaw’s query, William Drake, of 
Ramridge, was great nephew of Henry Drake, of 


nephew of Sir Bernard. I fear your correspondent, 
like myself, will find it unsafe to trust to memory, 
and it would be interesting to know the particulars 
as theystand. The assertion of lineal descent from 
the famous Sir Francis is common enough, and can 
be found in Burke and elsewhere, but it betrays un- 
pardonable indifference to evidence that lies within 
easy reach. Sir Francis Drake was twice married, 
and left no issue; his relict, the daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Sydenham, married Sir Wm. 
Courteney, of Powderham ; and his will declared 
his youngest brother, Thomas Drake, heir to his 
estates. 

Scarcely more pardonable is the uninvestigating 
though frequent acquiescence in Prince’s fable 
among literary men ; but unreason prefers the sen- 
sational to the true, especially when the one is found 
ready-made and the other exacts the labour of 
thinking out. Your correspondent, J. B. P., quotes 
Whitney's Emblem addressed “to Richard Drake, 
Esquire, in praise of Sir Francis Drake, Knight.” 

It must have been pre-ascertained that the 
dedication would be an acceptable compliment to 
Richard Drake, the brother of Sir Bernard, and 
the fast friend of, and recipient of favours from, 
Sir Francis; yet in the reprint, 1866, of Whitney, 
the editor is tempted to quote Prince, and engraft 
on him an additional deviation from the truth ; 
thus in the same book we have one brother repre- 
sented as grappling Sir Francis with hooks of steel, 
while the other is dealing him fisticuffs. 

No man was more belauded than Sir Francis 

Drake in his time, and since then few men have 
been more belied ; still I am assured that coming 
biographies will make amends. Books of the day 
teemed with Latin and English verses in his praise, 
and the heralds racked their invention to do him 
honour. Beyond the devices engraved in the 
Archeological Journal, there are given in Harl. 
4199, fo. 86, designs for a new coat of arms for 
Sir Francis Drake. One represents the sun, with 
the motto, “ Te duce sequtus ”; another represents 
the pillars of Hercules, with “ Transivi superavi ” 
for a motto. A crest is tricked also,—standing on 
a ducal coronet a wyvern! sa. vel az. semée 
destoiles or. The latter blazon I presume as 
typical of the firmament, and the former as the 
more artistically effective. The mottoes under con- 
sideration to go with the crest were—“ Maria ola. 
circt.,” “ Pauca supersunt,” and “ Pauca pelago 
supersunt.” 
The MS. evidently contains private collections 
and notes of Garter King of Arms. At fo. 37 isa 
private letter, dated 1593, from Isabell, Countess 
of Rutland, requiring to know the quarterings 
proper to her grandson, Lord Roos, and promising 
“to content (Garter) for the same to his good 
lykinge.” I am not aware that these designs have 
been noted before. 





Childhay, the comrade of Sir Francis Drake and 





The information supplied by Mr. Parkin is 
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contained also in Pole, Westcot, Risdon, and 
Polwhele. 

To throw further light on the blood relationship 
between Sir Francis and Richard Drake, whose 
son the Admiral styles “my well-beloved cosen, 
Francis Drake,” I quote the following words from 
the Inq. p. m. taken at Tavistock on the death of 
Sir Francis—“ dedit, devisavit, et legavit cuidam 
Francisco Drake cognato p de i Testatoris, filio 
cuiusdam Richardi Drake de Eshere in Com. Surr. 
armigeri pdem. man’rm. de Yarcombe.” What 
can be more conclusive than cognatus ? 

Henry H. Drake. 

The arms and crest granted to Sir Francis Drake 
are understood to have been allusive to his passage 
of the Straits of Magellan, in 1577, and his voyage 
round the world. It may be worthy of notice that 
the same arms, representing the Straits of Magellan 
and the Pole Stars, were granted with only a change 
of tincture to the Dutch Admiral, Olivier van 
Noort, who first carried the flag of the Netherlands 
through the same strait. His arms were, Azure, 
a fess wavy arg. between two estoiles or. 

Van Noort’s crest was also modelled on that of 
Drake, being a globe surmounted by a ship. The 
hand issuing from clouds drawing the ship was 
here omitted, according to the better heraldic taste 
which only admits in Continental crests such 
figures as could really be borne upon a helmet. 
Van Noort’s body lies in the Church of Schoon- 
hoven, on the Leck, where there is the following 
inscription to his memory :— 

‘Hier rust den E. Heere Olivier van Noort in syn 
Leven Admirael ende Capiteyn generael over de erste 
Vloete die (') dese Nederlandt door de stracte Magellanes 
de Gehelle veerlt heest om seylt Steerf den 22 Februarij 
an. 1627.” 

“ Hic ille est totum velis qui circuit orbem 
A Magellano quartus Oliverius.” 
Joun Woopwarb. 

Montrise, N.B. 

Hvucvenots (5 §. ii. 306, 433.)—The ety- 
mology of this word has been so very fully dis- 
cussed by Mahn in his Etymol. Unt rsuchunge n, 
pp. 92-94,* that there cannot be any necessity for 
a lengthened discussion in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
Those who cannot read German will find an 
epitome of his investigations, s.v., in Scheler and 
in Littré, both of whom think that Mahn has hit 
the right nail on the head. Mahn’s own opinion 
is that Huguenot is a diminutive of the French 
name Hugon (=our Hugh), an older form of the 





* He gives us fifteen different etymologies of the word, 
but several of these are from a name Hugon (Hugo) or 
Hugues, and therefore substantially agree with Mahn’s 
own derivation, that is, as far at least as the ultimate ety- 
mology of the word is concerned. See the last paragraph 
in text. Why is Mahn's valuable work without any 
index whatever? When will the Germans learn that a 
good index doubles the value of a book ! 


more usual Hugues. Ot is a common French ter- 
mination for the diminutives of Christian names, as 
in ( har lot, Ph ilippot, Jacot, Je tnnot, Margot (from 
Margue rote Hugon, how ever, would cive Hugo- 
not, which agrees with the Italian form, Ugonotto, 
so that Huguenot would seem to have borrowed its 
te from the other form of the name, Hugues. Comp. 
Huguenin, which Miss Yonge (ii. 301) gives as a 
diminutive of Hugues. And Huguenot was used 
as a proper name long before the Huguenots were 
so called, as is well shown by Littré, who quotes a 
text of the date a.p. 1387, in which the name 
Pascal Hi quenot de Saint Junien occurs, whilst 
Mahn shows that a Jean Huguenot, procureur du 
roi, was living in 1559. But though Mahn (fol- 
lowing Ménage) has, I think, almost indisputably 
established the etymology of the nan Huguenot 
and shown it to be a proper name, he has been 
unable to tell us its history, as applied to the 
French Protestants. His notion seems,t however, 
to be either (1) that there had been previously 
some heretic of the name of Hugon (Hugo) or 
Hugues, to whom the diminutive form Huguenot 
had been applied as a term of derision, and that 
having thus already been used derisively of some 
one heretic, it was applied more generally to the 
French Calvinists. Or (2) that the form Huguenot 
itself was in the first instance the proper name of 
some heretic or conspirator, and that from him it 
was derisively transferred to the French Calvinists. 

In support of the first view, he shows, by a quo- 
tation from Ducange, that the word Huet, which is 
also a diminutive of Hugues, or rather of a kindred 
form Fluguet (see Miss Yonge, loc. cit.), was also, 
and long before the sixteenth century (before, in, 
and after the year 1387),§ applied as a derisive 
epithet|| to people who held certain religious views, 
and especially to a religious body called the “ fréres 
précheurs.” And the second view has been con- 
firmed in a very remarkable manner by Littré. 
Mahn, when he suggested that Huguenot was the 

+ I say “‘ seems,” because, although Mahn writes an 
easy and intelligible German, he does not express himself 
with the absolute precision and logical sequence of a 
French writer, and I only gather that he holds the two 
views which I attribute to him, for he does not distinctly 
separate them. That he holds the second view, however, 
there is not the very slightest doubt. 

t Some diminutives are, he says, used more derisively 
than others, and he instances the German Jidinschen 
(from Hans) as being “ verichtlicher” than Karlchen 
(from Karl), and he thinks that the diminutive Huguenot 
had acquired a similar derisive meaning. 

§ Whether there is any connexion between this passage 
about Huet from Ducange and the text about Pascal 
Huguenot quoted by Littré, I know not, but it is singular 
that, considering the two words are diminutives of Huguet 
(=Hugues or Hugon) and H/ugon, the two passages should 
have the same date, 1387. 

Partly perhaps because it is so like in sound to the 
French verb huer (to hoot at). Mahn quotes Roquefort 
| as explaining wet as “ Homme dont on se moque, qu’0® 
| hue,” &e. 
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proper name of some heretic or conspirator, was 
only making a suggestion, he knew of no such 
person of that name ; but Littré has found a text 
of the year 1387 (or 150 years before the Fren h 
Calvinists , in which the “ Pascal Huguenot 
de Saint Junien,” already named by me for another 
purpose, is termed a “docteur en décret,” 4. ¢., 
a doctor for the seizure of whose property a decree 
had been issued, and who had, therefore, probably 
been guilty of some offence against the State. 

The difference between Mahn and the ety- 
mologists spoken of in note * is this : Mahn is of 
opinion that the word Huguenot already existed as 
a derisive epithet, or as the name of some ill- 
famed person, when the French Calvinists arose 
(a.p. 1536), and was merely transferred to them. 
The other etymologists think that the word 
Hugue vot did not exist before the sixteenth cen- 
tury,] and was coined from the words Hugon or 
Hugues for the express purpose of being applied to 
the French heretics. The difference is great. 

F, CHANCE. 


arose 


Sydenham Hill. 


In the Memoirs of the Reigns of Charles LX. 
and He nry TTI. of France C. by Michel de Castelnau 
(born 1520, died 1592), may be found the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“This name took its rise from the conspiracy of Am- 
boise ; for when the petitioners fled at that time for fear, 
some of the country-women said, that they were poor 
fellows, not worth a Huguenot ; which was a small piece 
of money, of less value than a denier, in the time of Hugo 
Capet. From whence, by way of ridicule, they were 
afterwards called Huguenots; which title they likewise 
gave themselves, when they took up arms.” 

J. Le Bovrituier. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 

Some years ago, I read a History of the Hugue- 
nots (the author’s name I now forget), in which 
there were ten supposed etymologies of the word 
“Huguenot.” Five of them are given by your 
correspondents (pp. 433, 434). I subjoin the re- 
maining five :— 

l. “ Heus quenaus. 
seditious people.” 

2. “ Heghenew or hugueneu. 
Puritan or eaSapor.”’ 

3. “‘ Hugues Capet, whose posterity the Protestants 
supported.” 

4. “ Huguenote, an earthenware stove, is not unlikely, 
as so many perished in the flames.” 

5. “ A mispronunciation of the word Gnostic.” 


H. E. WiLkryson. 


In Swiss patois the words mean 


A Flemish word equal to 


Anerley. 


The commonly received derivation of this word 
becomes more probable when we remember that 


| One etymok gy, however, quoted by Mahn (No 9) is 
from a small copper coin which is said to have had the 
name of Huguenot in the time of Hugues Capet, but 
there seems to be no authority whatever for this state- 
ment. 





the High Dutch Eidgenossen is in Low Dutch 
Eedgenooten, meaning conspirators. The double 
) Henry H. Gress. 


St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


The word Huguenot would seem to be a double 
diminutive of the name Hugo. 

R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


[This discussion is now closed. ] 


OsporRNE Famity: Sir G, ii. 
187, 493.)—In reference to the obliging note of 
Y. S. M., I cannot trace any descendants of Ann 
Osborne, who married Charles O'Dell. Dorothy, 
co-heir of the fifth baronet, had no issue, either by 
her first marriage with William Taylor of Egmont 
and Mallow, or by her second with Chichester St. 
Leger, of Doneraile. As to the probable descent 
of these Osbornes from those in the west of Eng- 
land, Mr. Parkrn courteously informs me that 
the arms given for the name in his MS. History 
of Devon (“N. & a” 5s S, iii, 49) are described 
as “ Az. and Arg. Quarter’d—w" a cross Or, in z® 
1 and 4 Quarter an ermine.” The family of Hart- 
lip, in Kent; that of Kennaford, near Exeter ; 
Nicholas, the father of the fifth baronet, and Mary, 
that baronet’s widow, all bore quarterly a cross, 
and in the first and fourth quarter an ermine spot. 

As to Sir George Sexton’s family, all I can tell 
, 3 M. is, that Edmond Sexton (son of the 
famous mayor of whom full details are given in 
Mr. Lenihan’s History of Limerick) had issue, Sir 
George, Edmond, and Susan, wife of Edmond 
Pery. Sir George had two daughters by Catharine 
Osborne, but by a second wife, Ann, daughter of 
Sir John Fish, Kt. and Bart., he left no issue. 
His brother Edmond became heir, and by Joan, 
daughter of Justice Gould (who was also married 
to Edmond Burgh, of Dromkeen), had four sons : 
Stephen, died unmarried; Nicholas, married 
Margery, daughter of Edward Southwell, and 
niece of Sir Richard ; Christopher, of whom I 
know nothing ; and Edmond, who eventually in- 
herited the estate, upon which the new town of 
Limerick is built, and who dying in 1671 be- 
queathed it to his first cousin Edmond Pery, 
ancestor of the Earls of Limerick. GorRT. 


Sexton (5% §, 


S. 


Gospatrick (5 §, ii. 87, 175, 419.)—The ter- 
rible calamity which has befallen the emigrant 
ship bearing this name has given to it a notoriety 
it never before possessed, has brought it for the 
first time to the knowledge of the public, and in 
the minds of many will now be associated with 





the most distressing memories. Without indulg- 
ing in any speculations as to the derivation of this 
unusual name, some slight history of it and those 
who bore it may be of interest. The first recorded 
is— 


Cospatric, third son of Uchtred, Earl of North- 
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umberland,* the same, no doubt, who was “ trea- 
cherously killed by order of Eadgitha at the king’s 
court on the fourth night of Christmas, 1065, for her 
brother Tostig’s sake” (Chron. Flor. Wig.)t The 
son of his half-sister Aldgitha, grand-daughter of 
King Ethelred II., his godson probably, the next— 

Gospatrick, bought for “ much money ” the Earl- 
dom of Northumberland of William the Con- 
queror, who, however, soon after (1072) deprived 
him of it, and he retired into Scotland, where he 
was welcomed and made Earl of Dunbar by King 
Malcolm. He died at Ubbarnford, 15 December, 
and was buried in Durham Cathedral, where his 
stone coffin was found in 1821, inscribed x Gos- 
PATRICVS CoMES. He is mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon and other chronicles, and was the most cele- 
brated of this strange name, which for a time he 
brought into favour, but, as so often happens, it 
seems either to have soon fallen into disrepute, or 
the desire was foiled of those who wished to per- 
petuate it. Before we come to the Earl’s descend- 
ants who bore his name, we must notice a con- 
temporary— 

Cospatrick, son of Arkill, a powerful Yorkshire 
thegn and great landowner, and stepson of Earl 
Eadulph, brother of the first Cospatric. He is 
mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis as being the hos- 
tage exacted by William the Conqueror as security 
for his father’s fidelity, 1067. Next year Arkill 
forfeited his estates by rebellion, and fled into 
Scotland; but Cospatrick having found favour 
with William, was allowed to retain a large share 
of the paternal lands in Yorkshire, and was living 
1080. This is the Cospatrick who is considered 
the ancestor of the Thoresbys and Staveleys (though 
the name does not occur again in these families) 
and probably also of Alan de Alverston, whose 
daughter and heiress Hugh de Hastings married, 
6 Rich. I. There was also a 

Gospatric, Sheriff of Teviotdale, son of Uthred, 

* Chron. Mailros (Mon. Hist. Brit., 687, n.), Stemma 
Veterum Comitum (Surtees, Durham, iv. 157), Drum- 
mond’s British Families, and Hodgson’s Hist. of Northum- 
berland. But no historian or genealogist seems to have 
been aware of a remarkable account of the succession of 
the still older earls in the continuation of Flor. of Wor- 
cester’s Chron. under 1291. 

+ The Chron. Mailros says he left a son Ughtred, 
father of Eadu!ph Rus, one of those who slew Walchere, 
Bishop of Durham, 14th May, 1080. This Ughtred is 
generally considered the ancestor of the Nevils of Raby ; 

ut if he left any descendants, they are probably to be 
found in Craven, Eadulph de Kilnsey, living 1170, being 
one of them. But Ughtred, the father of Dolphin of 
Raby, I rather think will turn out to be the Uctred fil 
Meldred whose obit was kept at Durham 6th Nov., and 
the Uchtred who with his brother Robert (sons of 
Maldred) and Edgar, a bastard of the Earl Gospatric, 
led a marauding exploit into the territory of Hexham. 
As Maldred was the name of the Earl's father, Robert 
and Uchtred were probably his younger brothers. The 
first and second names, be it observed, occur again in 


the family at Raby. 





Provost of Hexham, living at the end of the eleventh 
century (Raine’s Hexham Priory, Surtees Soc.) 

All the descendants of the Earl Gospatrick 
named after him are now briefly enumerated :— 

Cospatrick, second Earl of Dunbar, son and 
heir of the first, ob. 16th August, 1139. 

Cospatrick, third Earl, son and heir of the second, 
ob. 1147, father of Cospatrick, the fourth Earl and 
last of the name, though, like the Curwens, this 
family handed down the name of Patrick. 

Cospatrick, a bastard son of Waltheof, Lord of 
Allandale, younger son of the first Earl. 

Cospatrick, son of Dolphin, another son of the 
first earl (doubtful). 

Gospatrick, Lord of Workington in Cumberland, 
ancestor of the Curwens, son of Orm, by Gunilda, 
daughter of the first Earl. 

Gospatrick, son of Crinan (doubtless related), 
who gave lands at Caldebeck to Carlisle Priory 
(Dugdale’s Mon. Angl., vi. 144). 

A certain Gospatrick (or “ Alphonsus Cospat- 
rick ”), Lord of Calverley, living 5 Henry L., heads 
the Calverley pedigree, but I know nothing more 
of him. A. 8. Extis. 


Chelsea. 
[This discussion is now closed. ] 


“ EYe HATH NOT SEEN,” &c. (5 §. iii. 88.)— 
The query of W. A. G. appears to be one which 
cannot be answered with certainty. But the 
direction in which the answer is to be looked for 
may be learned from a note of Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Epistles of S. Clement to the Corinthians, Ep. 1. 
ch. xxxiv. pp. 114-5, where the literature of the 
passage is examined, as it is made use of by St. 
Clement. Some early citations, as if it were 
taken from 1 Cor. ii. 19, are there noticed, to 
which may be added the Liturgy of St. James, 
p. 62, ed. by J. M. Neale, Lond., 1858, where it 
also occurs. There are some verbal differences 
between the passage in St. Paul and St. Clement. 
It is stated by Dr. Lightfoot that St. Jerome 
asserted that the words were to be read in two 
apocryphal works, the Ascension of Isaiah, and 
the Apocalypse of Elias, and that Origen was of 
opinion that St. Paul cited them from this last, 
in which, however, he is opposed by St. Jerome, 
though he is followed by some later writers. The 
objection to this supposition, which is urged in 
the note, is, that it cannot be proved that these 
apocryphal writings were earlier than St. Paul, 
and that it is most probable that they were written 
by Christian sectarians in the second century. 

W. A. G. might have added that the author in 
question lived in Spain, which is a material point, 
for St. Jerome terms the apocryphal books above 
mentioned Ibere nenia, “and connects them,” as 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, “with the Basilideans and 
other Gnostics, who abounded in Spain,” and 
who on the supposition “ incorporated the quota- 
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tion of St. Paul in their forgeries.” It seems to 
have been a “ favourite passage ” with them. 

The Arabic work, in which W. A. G. has seen 
the words, is thus traced to the very neighbour- 
hood in which the Gnostic writings containing the 
passage were well known. Again, the writer was 
not a Christian. 

From what has been said, therefore, it appears 
most probable that the answer to the query should 
be something of this sort. It is most likely that 
the words were taken by the Arabic writer in 
question from the books of the Gnostics, and that 
these derived them from St. Paul, who had adapted 
them from two passages in the Septuagint version 
of Isaiah, ch. lxiv. 4, Ixv. 16, 17. 

Dr. Lightfoot also adds a parallel passage from 
Empedocles, which Fabricius had previously 
noticed :— 

“our exwepxta Tad’ avdpacty, ov?’ erakoverta, 
ovte vow TeptAnrra.” 

This may point to an independent origin and 
tradition of the expression, or, at least, of the idea. 

The whole note should be studied by any one 
who is desirous to investigate the question. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 

28, Grand Parade, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


The late Dr. Neale showed that this famous 
passage, which St. Paul introduces as a quotation, 
is from the Anaphora in the Liturgy of St. James, 
and that it cannot be from Isaiah lxiv. 4, as has 
been supposed. See his Essays on Liturgiology, 
&c., Essay xv. i ae 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The origin of this passage is discussed at length 
in the fifteenth of Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology 
and Church History,and Mr. Moultrie’s Appendix 
to that Essay. But does the translation exactly 
represent the original Arabic, or has the translator 
been at all influenced by his familiarity with St. 
Paul’s words ? J. H. B. 


“Fanciep” (5 §. iii. 85.)—This word seems 
to me sufficiently easy. The A.S. fangan means 
to catch hold of ; cf. G. fangen. Hence the Eng- 
lish fang, that which seizes, a tooth; Lowland 
Scotch fang, a capture ; in a fang, so caught as to 
be held tight ; also fang, to grasp; also fank or 
fankle (see Jamieson), to entangle ; whence fankled 
or fangled, applied to cords full of catches or knots. 
According to Nares, fangle has been used in the 
sense of a trifle, or rather (as his quotations show) 
of a whim. This is rather (as will appear) a 
secondary notion of the word derived from the Old 
English newe-fangel than itself the origin of new- 
fangled ; for, in etymology, chronology is every- 
thing, though this simple axiom is often lost 
sight of. As for fangled in a line in Cymbeline 
which has small claim to be considered as Shak- 
Speare’s, the sense of it is vague and not very 


fangelnesse occurs eight lines above. 





material ; the sense full of whims, full of oddities, 
or simply odd, will do well enough. The context 
requires the sense uncertain. As for newfangled, 
that is a corrupt form. The true old word is newe- 


Sangel, and is duly explained in my Glossary to 


Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale, &c. It occurs in the 
Squires Tale, 1. 618; and the substantive new- 
Here the 
suffix -el is the same as seen in britt-le, fick-le, 
mick-le, &c.; i.e. the A.S. -el or -ol. And just as 
brittle (formerly brickle) means apt to break, so 


fangel means apt to catch ; and newe-fangel means 


apt to catch at new things. As the sense of the 
word grew dimmer, the substantive fangle, for 
whim, came into use; and newefangel was cor- 
rupted into newfangled. This is but a brief sketch, 
but may, I hope, suffice. Watter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 

I cannot accept Mr. Parrerson’s proposed 
interpretation of this word. It may fit the two 
passages of Shakspeare which he quotes, but in 
Love's Labour’s Lost, i. 1, the only other passage 
in which Shakspeare uses the word, it evidently 
fails. “ May’s new-fangled mirth” must mean the 
gawdy gaiety of Spring ; and I think we need not 
go further than the Italian organ-grinders of the 
present day to explain “ more new-fangled than an 
ape.” Halliwell quotes appositely, “A hatred to 
fangles and the French fooleries of his time,” 
Wood’s Athena, ii. col. 456. At the same time, 
I have no doubt that the Irish sense to which he 
refers is an old one. Stratmann gives, “ Hold you 
still a fangle nozt.” It is obvious that the word 
in this sense is the same as the German fangen, 
Gothic fahan, to catch. Whether the two words 
are connected, and how, I cannot pretend to say. 
Wedgwood has a theory on the subject. 

F, Storr. 


Fastinc ComMUNION IN THE CuurcH oF Enc- 
LAND (5 §, i. 307.)—The following fact was fre- 
quently told me by my friend, of “ bee” celebrity, 
Mr. William Carr, of the Hollies, Newton Heath, 
Manchester. His parents, who lived at Leek in 
Staffordshire, like other “old fashioned” church 
people there, were in the constant habit of taking 
no breakfast when they intended to partake of the 
Holy Communion, which was celebrated at St. 
Edward’s, the parish church, at noon. On returning 
home they used to retire for prayer in their bed- 
room before tasting dinner. Moreover, three times 
every day, morning, noon, and night, their custom 
was to visit their closet for prayer. My friend 
spoke of them as being an exemplary couple, happy 
in their life, and happy in their death. 

Joun Trvxuer, M.A, 

Vicar of Arkengarth Dale, Richmond, Yorks. 


“ Brovenam” (5 §. iii. 88.)—I would beg to 
remind Lorp Lytretton of the following couplet 
from English Bards and Scotch Reviewers :— 
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** Beware lest blundering BroveHam destroy the sale, 

Turn Beef to Bannocks, Cauliflowers to Kail.” 

With the author’s annotation :— 
“ Tt seems that Mr. Brovenam is not a Pict, as I sup- 
osed, but a Borderer, and his name is pronounced 
Socom, from Trent to Tay :—so be it.” 

This is from the second edition, 1809—the first 
that was published with the author's name— 
(vv. 518-19). 

The note is not very intelligible without a 
reference to the first (anonymous) edition (without 
date, but published in the same year), where the 
couplet (vv. 369-70) and note run thus :— 

“ Beware lest blundering BrovcHam spoil the sale, 

Turn Beef,” Kc. 

“The name , of this personage is pronounced Broom in 
the South, but the truly Northern and musical pro- 
nunciation is Broucu-am, in two syllables.” TIA 

* Ue sae 


Tue Rosin anp Wrew (5" §. iii. 84.)—I am 
sorry I cannot help Mr. Feist with any folk-lore 
about the robin, but I may tell him that the wren 
is considered sacred in Wales. I remember that 
when I was a little girl the Rev. 8. R. Hughes 
(who afterwards became so well known to English 
people on the occasion of the wreck of the Royal 
Charter) told me the following popular distich 
about the wren :— 

“Bynnag tynnith nith y Dryw, 
Syrthith arno digter Duw.’ 
This is not, of course, literary Welsh, but it may 
be rendered into English :— 
** Whoso does a wren’s nest steal, 
Shall God's bitter anger feel.” 
My country people respect the wren, but I am 
sorry to find that in England it is considered 
quite right to chase and kill the dear little bird. 
LESTER. 
Wellington College. 


Rout or Nortuern Arms, Temp. Ricwarp II. 
(5" 8. ii, 342.)—“9, John de Skypton, port 
d’argent, a une ac re de sab le.” Acre is written in 
old MSS. with a mark over the ¢ to show that n 
is omitted. Here acre=ancre=anchor, which on 
a silver ground is still the arms of the family. 
The colour of the anchor has since been changed 
to gules. Is there any other notice of this person 
in the Roll, or anything elsewhere known about 
him? Was he of Leicester or Yorkshire ? 

H. 8. Sxrrron. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


Swakspeare'’s Lameness (5 §, i, 81.)—Japez 
has satisfactorily shown th ut there never existed a 
tradition of Shaks speare’s lameness. No one de- 


cently acquainted with Shakspeare matters ever 
supposed there had been, but I cannot see that he 
has done anything towards “exploding” the very 
rational and perfectly legitimate inference drawn 





from the passages in the Sonnets. These poems, 
taken in connexion with the Dedication, clearly 
represent themselves to be autobiographical and 
personal. It is, of course, quite possible that evi- 
dence may one day turn up which will enable us 
to view them in a different light, but at present 
we must accept them as they stand. Here we 
find Shakspeare writing in his own person :— 
“ As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth.” 

Sonnet 37. 

If these lines stood alone, it might be fairly urged 
that the word “lame” is a metaphorical expression 
for the ills of fortune ; but five lines further on the 
poet recapitulates the evils from which he seeks 
relief in the contemplation of the perfections of 
his friend :— 

**So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis’d.” 
If “lame” does not here refer to some physical 
evil, it rests with Jabez and those who think with 
him to account for the expressions “ poor” and 
“ despis’d.” 

Your correspondent has not mentioned the man 
who did the most to diffuse the theory of Shak- 
speare’s lameness. This was Waldron, who inde- 
pendently of Capell had observed the passages in 
the Sonnets, and made his opinion public in the 
introduction to his edition of Jonson’s Sad Shep- 
herd. Waldron’s opinions were extensively taken 
up and circulated by the reviews and magazines 
of the period ; and it was this circumstance, prob- 
ably, that gave rise to the so-called “ tradition.” 
Waldron backed his argument by referring to the 
commonly received opinion that Shakspeare, as an 
actor, played no leading characters, confining his 
representations to parts requiring no activity, as 
the ghost in Hamlet, Adam in As You Like It, 
and kings in general. Upon the tradition that 
Shakspeare played Adam he laid great stress, since 
Adam (he says) was manifestly lame :— 

“ There is an old poor man 
Who after me hath many & weary step 
Limp’d in pure love.” 
SPERIEND. 


Dr. Sovurn anp Dr. Warertanp (5" §, iii. 
85.)—If the story told in the Recreative Review 
was not wholly apocryphal, there must be a mis- 
take with respect to one at least of the persons 
named ; for of the two eminent divines apparently 
intended, one was half-a-century older than the 
other, Robert South having been born in 1633, 
and Daniel Waterland in 1683. And they were 
not fellow-collegians, as stated, or so much as 
members of the same University ; South being of 
Christ Church, Oxford, whereas Waterland was of 
Magdalen, Cambridge. Moreover, the latter did 
not become D.D. until 1717, too late for him to 
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” by South, 
SHEM. 


have been addressed as “dear doctor 

who had died in the previous year. 
Tue Ten CommanpMeEnts (5" §. iii. 85.) —The 

main ye for setting these up in churches is 


one of the canons of 1604. Our present rubric, 
however, refers us for the “Ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers thereof” to the 


second year of Edward VLI., and not to any later 
enactments. The “Commandments” were often 
hung up in churches previous to 1604, for the 
instruction of children and others, — on 
pieces of paper, and framed as Archbishop rrindall 
orders. ‘To “illuminate” them in characters “ not 
understanded of the people” and po a them 
in niches is a corrupt following of the Reformers. 
They are now given up by almost universal consent 
as no longer necessary for purposes of instruction, 


being so generally accessible in more convenient 
forms. 

Mr. J. H. Parker (Archeologia, xxxvii. 137) 
speaks of having seen Tables of the Command- 


ments of the time of Edward VI. If this be the 
case, they were probably set up quite at the end of 
his reign, when the Decalogue was put in the 
place of the Gloria in excelsis in the Communion 
Service.* Is it improbable that the great pro- 
minence given to the Commandments about 1552 
was meant partly as a protest against the Anti- 
nomian doctrines of some of the ultra-Reformers ? 
The Tables of the Law (in Hebrew) occupy a posi- 
tion in all Jewish synagogues, and the Command- 
ments are read in the Sabbath morning service of 
the “Reformed ” Jews from the quasi altar-space 
at the east end, at the solemn opening of the Ark. 

This custom, which I believe to be quite modern, 
seems to be an imitation of ours. I think it 
possible that the Reformers borrowed the setting 
them up in churches from the synagogue. If the 
Jewish custom be known to be earlier than ours, 
my surmise is probably well founded. Will some 


one enlighten us on the point ? ay Bo Be 
Hatfiel id Ha ll, Durham. 
“W” as tne Sien or THE Cross (5" §, iii. 
—The Canon of the Mass, or rather the Pre- 
face, begins with the words “Vere Dignum et 


justum est, zquum et salutare.” Instead of “ Vere 
Dignum” in some copies (e.g. in the edition of 
the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and of the Gothic, 
Frankish, and Gallican Missals, Rome, 1680), 
occurs a figure with a cross in the centre, a sloping 
line to the left, forming with the vertical line of 
the cross a V, and a curved line to the right, 
forming in like mannera D. This figure is prob- 
ably what Hittorpius calls a W, as it bears some 
slight resemblance to that letter. A. C. 


* At Pensher Chi arch, near Durham, the «¢ Yommand- 
ments” had under the mM, PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKEPTHS 


PRCPTSTN, the letter & only being wanted to make up the 
words and sense. 


(Date, cir. 1820.) 


Sr. Bernarp or Crarrvaux (5 §. i, 228, 
295.)—Deon Stanhope translated the Meditations, 
and Matilda Wrench, who translated Dr. Nean- 
der’s history of his life, has given in English his 
sermon on the death of his brother. B. E. N. 

Pix-Basket (5 §. i. 28, 94.)—The following 
quotation, taken in a xion with one of the less 
unusual senses borne by this word, “ youngest 
child of a family,” shows conclusively that pin- 
basket is a compound on the model, not of 
pin-money, but of cut-throat, pick-pocket, &c. 
Pin-basket once meant “ finish,” and hence “ clin- 
cher,” and the like. So much is clear; but it is 
still to be discovered what particular operation is 
referred to by the phrase pin up the basket, which 
evidently denoted “ have done with a thing” 

“ And to pin up the basket of these popish, liturgical, 
ritual and martyrological trumperies, of innumerable 
inlaid pieces and changeable colours, see the learned 
Benedictin Thieri — i,” &c.—Myles Davies, Athene 
Britannice (1716), vol. i. p. 23 

F. H. 


ov. 


Marlesford. 


Fropary (5 §. ii. 378, 448.)—According to 
Wharton’s Law Lexicon, the office of Feodary was 
instituted under statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 26, and 
abolished by 12 Car. II. c. 24. He was appointed 
by the Master of the Court of Wards, and there 
appears to have been one in every county, whose 
business it was to be present with the Escheator 
at the finding of offices of lands, &c. 

W. H. Avtyvrt. 


“Tovucn noT THE Cart,” &c. (5" S. ii. 146, 213, 
358, 437 ; iii. 57.)—Every Scotchman, I imagine, 
knows that but and ben practically mean the two 
apartments of a house containing only two rooms, 
and not the outside and inside of a house. There- 
fore, Dr. Stratton and Mr. McKie are right in 
correcting the error made by Linpis. But it is 
also true that the meaning of the words is without 
and within; but being a contraction of be-out, and 
ben of be-in, i.e. by-out and by-in, the prefix be- 
for by- being originally a local adverb, as in be-yond, 
he-side, &c. In a two-roomed cottage neither room 
could strictly be called an inner one, since both 
rooms must have an outer wall ; but the principal 
apartment would naturally be called inner (or ben), 
as distinguished from the kitchen, especially if the 
latter were a mere lean-to or appendage to the 
former, as in some poorer dwellings it would be. 
Dr. Stratron’s Gaelic derivation will not, I think, 
find favour with etymologists, since it reverses the 
known chronological order of meanings of the words 
in question. But and ben were first adverbs and 
prepositions before they came to be used as nouns, 
1.e. people said, “ This room is but, the other is ben,’ 
before they came to talk of “a but and ben.” ta 
the line of Burns’s Holy Fair,— 








** Now but and ben the change-house fills,” 
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but and ben are adverbs, qualifying fills, which is 
here intransitive ; and in the phrase quoted by 
Mr. McKie, “ ben the spence,” ben is a preposition. 
The other meanings of but arose from the primitive 
meaning be-out or without. Thus, if you say “ No 
one is there but John,” you mean “ putting John 
out of the question.” Or, as a conjunction, “I go, 
but you stay,” involves two distinct statements, 
1, I go; 2, the assertion that outside, or beyond, 
this there is another fact, viz., that you stay. The 
but in the well-known motto of the Clan Chattan 
is merely a remnant of the old prepositional use of 
but=without. C. 8. Jerram., 
[This discussion is now closed. ] 


“Joun Jasper’s Secret” (5 §, ii. 407, 475, 
526.)—The first appearance in England of this 
American continuation of Dickens’s Mystery of 
Edwin Drood was in a twopenny weekly journal 
(The Chimney Corner ?) ; afterwards it was re-issued 
in shilling parts, of uniform size with the original 
story. As a literary catchpenny it filled a gap, 
nothing more. But when Mr. Mortimer Cot.ins 
writes about the “ hack-writer” and “ scribbler” 
as one who had not “sense enough to read the 
intended course of the story from the designs on 
the cover, and could not even perceive that 
Mr. Datchery was Edwin Drood in disguise,” he 
makes as great a blunder himself; for Edwin 
Drood had been really murdered, and buried under 
the heap of lime. The identification of the remains 
was to be secured by the presence of the gold 
betrothal-ring concealed on his person ; and there- 
fore he could not be the spy Datchery. Whether 
this was to prove to be Mr. Grewgious’s clerk, 
Bazzard, or some second edition of Inspector 
Bucket, “with a difference,” it avails not at present 
to determine. But the clever illustration on the 
oe cover only shows the search for the lost 

dwin, unless the bottom group refers to a reality, 
and not to a ghostly vision of the murderous 
opium-eater. See John Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
vol. iii. p. 426, for an emphatic declaration of the 
murder, the burial, and “the last chapters to be 
written in the condemned cell.” In the American 
continuation Edwin Drood survives to the end, 
and marries Miss Landless(whom Dickens evidently 
intended for the Minor Canon, Mr. Crisparkle). 
Rosa marries Tartar, John Jasper dies in an 
opium fit, and Landless (instead of being killed as 
intended by his originator, Charles Dickens) be- 
comes a clergyman! As being connected with the 
last work, unfinished, of Dickens, even this John 
Jasper’s Secret is not wholly valueless. 

J. W. E. 

Molash, Kent. 


Joun Bunyan A Gipsy (5 §, ii. 421; iii 
13.)\—Mr. Wyatt admits that John Bunyan has 
been repeatedly called a tinker, and a gipsy by 
This just raises the question, Who 


extraction, 





are the gipsies ?—a question I am attempting, on 
the basis of fact, to settle. A great deal of “ mar- 
vellous nonsense ” has been written on the subject. 
Though Mr. Wrarr apparently seems to think 
that he is calling in question something that I have 
stated, I beg to say that nothing that he states is 
inconsistent with my own remarks. He brings 
those “ very superior persons,” the so-called Saxons, 
into the field, and seems to think them infinitely 
superior to the gipsies. There has been too much 
ado made by, no doubt, self-supposed Saxons about 
the superiority of the so-called Saxons. I believe 
the supposed difference will ultimately be found to 
be the pure offspring of egotistical vanity and 
ignorance. Who are Saxons? Do we not find 
those supposed to be Saxons to be drunkards, 
coarse vagabonds, wife-beaters, and everything 
else that is vile? Talk, about races, is apt to be 
extremely misleading. It always seems to end 
very much in this, that the race which “we” 
belong to is a very superior race, consequently 
“we” are very superior persons ourselves. What 
vain, superficial, bare-faced egotism! If “we” 
do belong to a superior race, let the race show it, 
and let ourselves iow it by superior conduct, not 
by unscientific, egotistical, idle talk. Mr. Wrarr 
will, therefore, be so good as to understand that in 
my humble opinion it is no disparagement what- 
ever of John Bunyan to say that he was a gipsy. 
As for his complexion, it is no uncommon thing to 
see children of a fair and children of a dark com- 
plexion in the same family, born of the same father 
and mother. Henry KILcovr. 


“ Hoemaney ” (5™ §, ii. 329, 517 ; iii. 58.)—It 
appears to me that the real derivation of this word 
is given in a note in Chambers’s Memoir, p. 22. 
The note is as follows :— 

“The origin of the word Hogmaney has been —_ 
puzzling. None of the ordinary explanations is wort 
anything. I venture to suggest that it is a familiar 
corruption from an old cry in French, Aux queux mener 
(Bring to the beggars). The calling out of the word at 
doors by children and mendicants is, in this view, quite 


appropriate.” L 
T. C. Unnove. 


Tae Works or Burns (4"* S. x. 387, 456 ; xi. 
26, 106.)—It seems late, but I hope not too late, 
to reply to Mr. W. B. Coox’s note, in which he 
says that I am “entirely mistaken” in my 
“ enumeration ” of the editions of Burns’s works. 

After the correspondence in the previous volume 
of “N. & Q.,” Mr. Cook might have suspected 
some mistake rather than a display of such 
egregious ignorance as he seemed to think I 
showed in my note. In my note, 4S. xi. 26, I 
wrote exactly the facts of the case, but a comma 
was inserted, which made my words, “the first 
edition in two volumes,” read “ the first edition, 
in two volumes.” 
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I should not, at this date, refer to the matter, had 
it not been that the fact of the edition in question, 
“the first in two volumes, 1790,” having ever been 
published, was denied by Mr. Cook in the above 
note. Now, if we are to take Robert Chambers 
and James McKie of Kilmarnock as authorities, 
there was such an edition, as may be seen in the 
bibliographies appended to the various editions 
published by these gentlemen. I am glad to learn 
that Mr. McKie intends to issue a new edition of 
his “ popular” one in two volumes, with some im- 
portant additions and improvements. 

J. B. Murpocs. 

Glasgow. 


New Works Succestep sy Autuors (5 §, 
ii, 385, 496) :-— 

“ Witchcraft—We yet want a full, elaborate, and 
satisfactory history of witchcraft. Hutchinson's is the 
only account we have which enters at all at length into 
the detail of the various cases; but his materials were 
generally collected from common sources, and he con- 
fines himself principally to English cases. The European 
history of witchcraft embraces so wide a field, and re- 
uires for its just completion a research so various, that 
there is little probability, I fear, of this desideratum 
being speedily supplied.”"—James Crossley, Esq., in 
Pott’s Discovery of Witches in the County of Lancaster 
(Chetham Soc., vol. vi. p. lii), 

J. E. Barrer. 


“Gate” (5 §. ii. 406, 496.)—“ Cheyne of gate ” 
may mean “ chain of agate” ; or “ chain of jet ” (D. 
git, Fr. jayet, L. gagates), which would seem to be 
etymologically the same word. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

Biearriety (5% §. ii. 307, 434; iii. 36.)—The 
figurative meaning given of bigarrure in the note 
upon General Pownall’s pamphlet is based upon 
the subjoined examples and explanations of the 
Dictionnaire de V Académie Frangoise:— 

“Tl y a bien de la bigarrure dans cette société, pour 
dire, un mélange de personnes mal assorties. 

“Il y a de Ja bigarrure dans cet ouvrage, pour dire, 
un mélange de choses qui vont mal ensemble. 

“On dit bigarrure de style, pour mélange d’expressions 
nobles, et de locutions basses.” 

WitiiaM Puarr. 

Conservative Club. 


Smaxsreare’s Name (5 §. ii. 405, 484 ; iii. 
32.)--When I remember Dr. Cuarnocr’s erudi- 
tion and research, his last article on Shakspeare’s 
name reads like a mystery to me. Why he should 
persist in chasing the miserable poet through all 
the intricacies and labyrinthine windings that lie 
between Shukburgh and Shakspeare, I cannot 
comprehend. ‘The name is found in its simple 
dress up to the feudal days, when it and the vast 
Majority of our surnames arose. It has for its 


fellows “ Fewtarspeare,” ‘“Breakspear,” “Shake- 
shaft,” “Shakelock,” “Wagspear,” “ Wagstaff,” 


as “shake-buckler,” “ wag-feather,” ‘“ wag-tail,” 
and “ tipstaff,” are sufficient evidence of the fond- 
ness of our forefathers for this kind of nickname. 
Our “ Doolittles,” “ Makepeaces,” &c., open out to 
us a flood of surnames made up in the same way 
of verb and substantive. If I were claiming an 
exceptional derivation, the matter would be dif- 
ferent, but the fact is otherwise. (a). It is one of 
aclass. (6). It is in harmony with the allegorical 
style of nickname in vogue at the time of surname 
formation. (c). It arises at the time when the 
feudal officeships suggested by the name were in 
their heyday glory. (d). Above all, so far as the 
name can be traced back in our registers, it appears 
in its simple dress, subject only to those variations 
of letters which are even now a bone of contention 
among literary men. Dr. Cuarnock, if he will 
forgive the illustration, seems to me to be like a 
man who lives next door to a chandler’s shop 
sending out to Timbuctoo for half a pound of 
candles. Cuartes W. BarpsLey. 
Higher Broughton. 


P.S. I am firmly convinced with Dr. Cuarnock 
that Bickerstaffe is local. 


Trep=Bovunp (5* §. ii. 326 ; iii. 12.)—I find 
that “tied” is used in the same way in North 
Lincolnshire. +s 3 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Suerirrs’ Orpers ror Executine HERETICS 
5% §. ii. 487; iii. 51.)—Thanking Mr. Brown 
for his reply on “ Sheriffs’ Orders for Executing 
Heretics,” may I say that unfortunately the Close 
Rolls of Philip and Mary contain no such notices 
of Sheriffs’ Writs, and it is much to be feared that 
a great part of the Chancery Documents of the 
Marian period were destroyed in the great fire of 
London, A.D. 1666. 

Can Mr. Brown, or any other of your readers, 
suggest any other quarter in which search might 
be made? How is it there are so few orders for 
executions in the Privy Council Minutes (only two 
or three), considering that some hundreds of our 
country men and women were executed under the 
Act “de heretico comburendo ” ? 

Again, where are the documents which Foxe 
must have consulted, and to which he refers as 
“ ex registro,” or “from the register of the Bishop 
of London ”—I mean the details of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court trials? They do not appear in the 
Bonner register of St. Paul’s, and I am told that 
there is no other. 

There is one order for an execution in this 
register sent by the Privy Council to Bonner, He 
is told to make arrangements for certain burnings 
at specified places. Could it be that the Bishop, 
during this terrible reign, or the Commission had 
authority to issue precepts for executions for 





“ 7 ” "7 ” . 
Waghorn,” and “ Shakelance” ; while such terms 


heresy? If so, where are these Episcopal man- 
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dates—might they be in county or archidiaconal 
hands? 

Let me remind Mr. Brown that though Strat- 
ford, in Essex, is now in the Rochester diocese, 
this arrangement is quite modern—about six years 
old. This part of Essex was always in olden 
times a part of the London diocese. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that the 
Shrievalty of Essex and Hertfordshire was a com- 
bined one until Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Are 
there any documents, civil or ecclesiastical, such 
as we are in search of preserved at Hertford / 

The Sheriff of Essex and Herts in 1556 seems 
to have been Wm. Harris, Esq., of Oncksea, who 
died during his Shrievalty, and was succeeded by 
Thomas Sylsden, Esq. Is the exact date of Harris’s 
death known? V. J. Boron. 

Stratford, E. 

“Acnes” (5 §. ii. 68, 139, 458, 526.)— 
Another instance of the pronunciation of “ aches” 
as a dissyllable occurs in The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, Act ii. sc. 8 :— 

*‘ But whoever laughs and sings 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts and rheums; 
Or lingeringly his lungs consumes, 
Or meets with aches in the bone, 
Or catarrhs or griping stone.” 
Dyce notes that the word is here dissyllabic. 
Mipp.Le Templar. 


ExpPLosions oF GUNPOWDER MAGAZINES BY 
Licutnine (5% §. iii. 48, 114.).—An account of 
the blowing up of the Keep of Castle Cornet is to 
be found in Dicey’s Historical Account of Guernsey, 
published in 1751, p. 122; and a ballad, by the 
Earl of Winchelsea, on the same subject, with a 
narrative of the event by an eye-witness, appeared 
in, I think, the April number, 1873, of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Epear MacCuttocna. 

Guernsey. 

In vol. i. of the Insurance Cyclopedia, art. 
“Colliery Explosions,” M. may find some facts 
which will interest him. See also vol. iii. of same 
work, art. “ Explosions,” now in the press ; and a 
subsequent art., “ Gunpowder.” 

CoryELivus WALFORD. 

86, Belsize Park Gardens. 

“Yer THIS rnconstancy,” &c. (5 §S. iii, 87, 
116.)—I am just informed by the kindness of a 
friend, that in an early edition (1825) of the 
Talisman these lines are printed correctly ; so 
that “inconsistency” is probably an old misprint. 
However, this edition contains the false reference 
to “ Montrose’s Lines,” which, I fear, must be 
Scott’s error in truth. 

Cuarces F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Beut Inscriptions (5 §, i. 465; iii, 74.)— 
“Clemens,” &c., is a mere variation of “ Pura, 





pudica,” &e. J have not met with it. Another 
version, beginning “ Virgo pudica,” &c., was the 
legend of the seal of St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 
To the list I gave last year (i. 465), I may add :— 
“ Per Evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta.” 
“ Evangelica lectio sit nobis salus et protectio.” 
Benedictiones matutinales: Breviaries of Sarum, York, 
Aberdeen, Xe. 
I am pretty sure I have met with these as bell 
inscriptions somewhere. 
i 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Sr. Crispin: SHoemaker’s LITERATURE (1* 
S. viii. 619; 5 §. iii. 74.)—The following may 
be added to the above :— 
“Tue Tanner’s Ditty. 
Most ancient clothing, we may read, from shame and 
from the weather, 
Was made of skins of animals, from which we now make 
leather. 
Sing, tanners, sing; wives, friends, all sing, sing 
heartily together— 
Success to all the tanners; sing, ‘ There nothing is 
like leather.’ 
To draw and drive, to whip and shield, to lace, bind, tie, 
or tether, 
For useful purposes all round, there’s ‘nought’ so good 
as leather. 
No buckskin breech, boot straps and gloves, nor saddle 
for the rider, 
Mock turtle soups and gelatines, nor jujubes, but for 
leather. 
When Peter on his mission went, he ne’er had lodgings 
better : 
Than when a good man took him in who lived by tanning 
leather. 


The poor old Pope in palace grand, surrounded by his 
feather, 

Will ne'er be good like Peter was within the smell of 
leather. 

We've heard effects of rope with knots, when used by a 
kind father, 

To make a good and useful man, but what if ‘tanned’ 
with leather? 

A useful study it might make upon the question whether 

Any of us here would have been had it not been for 
leather. 

Then praise the tanner’s worthy craft, be it extolled for 


ever, 
For all the blessings we enjoy connected with the 
leather.” 
“J. W., in Leather Trade Circular. 
. 


Js 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse. Being Materials 

for a History of Opinion on Shakespeare and his 

Works. Culled from Writers of the First 

Century after his Rise. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tue editor of this exceedingly interesting volume 
has not put his name on the title-page, but he 
signs the Preface “C. M. Ingleby,” and he will 
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doubtless be recognized by many as an old and 
honoured contributor to our columns. He had a 
very “happy thought” when the idea of preparing 
a work like the present first offered itself to his 
mind. It is one lacking which no Shakspearian 
library can pretend to be perfect. Dr. Ingleby 
gives brief passages from books whose authors 
wrote between 1592 and 1693. Each passage 
refers to Shakspeare, not invariably in praise of 
him, but always in proof of the hold which the 
national poet had in the heart or judgment of the 
nation. The first extract is from Robert Green, 
1592, showing Green’s jealousy of him, whom he 
calls Shake-scene. The last is Dowdale’s, 1693, 
who was told by the “clarke” of Stratford Church 
that Shakspeare was “the best of his family,” with 
some traditionary matter with which we are all 
familiar. The value of the clerk’s testimony is in 
the fact that he was born three years before Shak- 
speare died, and that he heard in his youth what he 
retailed to visitors to the shrine, like Dowdale, in 
his old age. Each passage collected by Dr. Ingleby 
serves as a link in the life of the poet. A second 
passage is never given on the same page, but some 
extracts occupy Seve ral pages. There is “ample 
room and verge enough” for possessors of the 
volume to make annotations in the margin; and 
the printing is creditable to the press of Josiah 
Allen, of Birmingham. 

If we understand Dr. Ingleby rightly, he does 
not think with good Charles Knight that Shakspeare 
all at once took his hold on the sense and heart of 
the nation. Yet we find George Harvey saying 
(1598), “The younger sort take much delight in 
Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, but his Lucré 
and his tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, 
have it in them to please the wiser sort” ; which 
is to say, in other words, that young and old found 
pleasure in perusing his poetry, or in witnessing 
what has always been his most popular play, 
namely, Hamlet. Meres (1596) speaks of Shak- 
speare as being “among the English, the most 
excellent in both kinds (comedy and tragedy) for 
the stage”; and he enumerates six of each kind 
in proof of his assertion. Barnefield, two years 
later, avers that Shakspeare’s “ honey-flowin, in” 
pleased the world, and that Venus and Lucre 
had placed his name “in Fame’s immortal book.” 
Marston states (1598) that there was “ naught’ 
(playing) “ but poor Juliet and Romeo”; and we 
learn that lawyers looked into Shakspeare when 
they should have been studying Coke. In 7) 
Return from Parnassus (1600), after reference to 
plays from University pens, comes the joyous cry, 
“Why, here’s our fellow Shakspeare puts them all 
down!” “Our English Terence” is the form of 
praise given by Davies of Hereford (1610) to 








“good Will.” We pass over many other testi- 
monies of Shakspeare’s universal popularity with 
both “gentles and grooms,” 


with nobles in the 





“best rooms,” and with “penny knaves” in the 


gallery, and we arrive at Peele’s evidence (1607), 
which is to the effect that the very tapster at the 
hostelry at Pye Corner “was much given to 
poetry,” and that Venus and Adonis was among 
the pamphlets he had collected. “ And, believe 
this,” says an anonymous writer (1609), “when 
he” (Shakspeare) “is gone, and his Comedies out 
of sale, you will scramble for them, and set up a 
new English Inquisition.” Again, we pass over 
many pages, to pause at the one which contains 
the “ prologue by Shirley to his play, The Sisters.” 
Dr. Ingleby dates this 1642, but the words 
“London is gone to York” warrants Genest’s 
suggestion, that the year was 1640. In this 
prologue, spoken only four-and-twenty years after 
Shakspeare’s death, we find these lines :— 
** You see 

What audiences we have, what company 

To Shakespeare comes, whose mirth did once beguile 

Dull hours, and buskin’d made e’en Sorrow smile, 

So lovely were the wounds that man would say 

They could endure the bleeding a whole day, 

He has but few friends lately, think of that !” &c. 

Well, these words satisfy us that if Shakspeare 
had “few friends lately,” he had possessed them 
previously ; therefore that, as Charles Knight says, 
“he was always in the hearts of the px ople” ; and 
we cannot agree with Dr. Ingleby that “that fact 
speaks more for Shakspeare as a showmaa than for 
Shakspeare as a man of genius,” or that “his 
profound reach of thought and his unrivalled kiuw- 
ledge of human nature were as far beyond the 
vulgar then as were the higher graces of his poetry”; 
yet Peele tells us of a tapster buying Shakspeare’s 
Venus and Adonis. Shirley’s lines, quoted above, 
refer to a year when men were occupied not with 
poetry of the past or the present, but with the 
passion and politics of the hour. The sweet 
voices of the dramatic poets soon became silenced 
by authority ; but Shirley’s lines show that the 
comic and the tragic vein of Shakspeare had been 
alike welcome to the public, and made the more 
understandable to them because of the poet’s 
knowledge of human nature. The lines were 
quoted to prove this fact, in a lecture delivered 
ls February at the Royal Institution by the 
editor of “N. & Q).” 

That individual has, perhaps, here occupied 
space which could have been much better filled by 
any of “ N. & Q.’s” contributors. One word mor 
will, it is hoped, be pardoned. Dr. Ingleby gives 
an extract from Dryden’s Defence of the Epilogue, 
on which this remark may be made : Dryden has 
somewhere said, that after the Restoration two 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for 
one of Shakspeare. This is not true. Downes, in 
his Rostus Anglicanus, registers the revival of 
Hamlet, and adds that the tragedy brought more 
profit to the house and more reputation to the 
players than any other piece by whomsoever 
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written. It was probably Shakspeare’s triumphant 
career after the Restoration which moved Dryden 
to something like jealousy, and induced him (with 
Davenant) to produce an altered version of Shak- 
speare’s Tempest. In doing”this, the object must 
have been to show the public how Shakspeare 
ought to have treated the subject when he took it 
in hand. It is not too much to say that Dryden’s 
version is the abominable pollution of Shakspeare’s 
pure and graceful dramatic poem. The infamous 
deed made angry the Shakspearian public ; and 
Dryden ridiculed them and their Elizabethan idols 
in the Epilogue to The Conquest of Granada; and 
to the increased wrath of the purer friends of the 
purer poet, Dryden replied in that clever and 
saucy “ Defence” in which, with much affectation 
of reverence, he leaves Shakspeare with little 
apparent claim to reverence or admiration at all. 
He set the example of tampering with and muti- 
lating Shakspeare’s plays, and even expressed his 
fear of doing so when he made an obscene drama 
of Shakspeare’s immortal work. He set the ex- 
ample of depreciating Shakspeare generally, by 
the assertions he put forth in the “Defence.” He 
is to be looked upon, despite the noble terms in 
which he sometimes renders homage to Shak- 
speare, as one of the greater poet’s most dangerous 
enemies. 

The danger, indeed, exists no longer ; and Dr. 
Ingleby’s book will help to keep it from reviving, 
for it proves (a little, perhaps, against that accom- 
plished gentleman’s own opinion) that Shakspeare 
was in the hearts of the people from the very first, 
and that with the restoration of the monarchy he 
was permanently re-enthroned. Semper floreat ! 


Printine at SHREWsBURY (MwyTHic.)— 

“Gwir ddeongliad Breuddwydion. O Gyfieithad 
Thomas Jones. 8vo., Mwythig, 1698.” 

“‘Taith y Pererin. O gyfieithad Tho. Jones. 
Mwythig; 1699.” 

Mr. W. H. Attyvrt, Oxford, writes:—“* Can any of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly give me a collation of 
the above, or say where a copy is to be found? ‘They 
are, the former Artemidorus on the Interpretation o 
Dreams, the latter Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, bot 
translated by Thomas Jones. A Thomas Jones was the 
compiler of a Welsh and English vocabulary, printed in 
London, 1688; and Archdeacon Cotton, in his Typogr. 
Gazetteer, says that a Thomas Jones was established as a 

rinter at Shrewsbury in 1704. Who were these mem- 

rs of the great clan Jones, and were they one and the 
same Thomas Jones?” 

Fastt Esoracenses.—Has not F. R. R. (p. 112) read 
the preface or even the title-page to the Fasti, “by 
the Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 
York, &c., edited and enlarged by the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A.,” a gentleman who would be the last to 
claim another's work as hisown?! I believe the reason 
why one volume alone has appeared is, that it has not 
met with a sale sufficient to defray the expense of pub- 
lication, while Dean Hook’s more popular volumes have 
been what is called “a literary success.” J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Svo., 





Brocrapuy.—S. F. H. asks whence he can gather in- 
formation, other than that contained in biographical 
dictionaries, about Dr. Butler, head master of Shrews- 
bury, and Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Sumner of Harrow, 
Keats of Eton, Valpy of Reading. Stamped letters wil] 
be forwarded. 


Fisn tn Lent.—The custom of eating fish on Fridays 
and in Lent does not originate, probably, from any idea 
of asceticism, but is derived from the old Pagan notion 
that fish were sacred to Aphrodite, the foam-born god- 
dess, and to the Roman Venus. Hence the custom grew 
of eating fish on Friday, dies Veneris, the day of Freya, 
and in spring, the season sacred to the goddess of Love, 
Cp. Zoological Mythology. Gubernatis, ii. 334-340. 

Oxford. A. L. Mayuew. 


Roya Arcu#oLocroaL Institute.—Feb. 5.—Sir 8, 
Scott, Bart., in the chair. Mr. Fortnum read a memoir 
“On the Original Portrait of Michael Angelo, by Leo 
Leone,” of which he exhibited the wax model, to which 
is attached an inscription on paper. It was made for the 
medal known to have been highly approved by Michael 
Angelo himself. The Rev. C. R. Manning and Mr. Fitch 
exhibited six small bronze hooks found in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, probably of the fifteenth century. Mr. Hamilton 
sent a sixteenth-century knife and fork. The Rev. W. J. 
Loftie exhibited some illuminated MSS, of the thirteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. On March 5 the Rey. 
W. C. Lukis will give an account of investigations at 
Castle Dykes, near Ripon, which have been aided by a 
grant from the Institute. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Srupent or PoLyTEcHnics AT HANOVER AND PaRis.— 
D. A. asks, “Is there such a title as this; if so, who con- 
fers the right to use it, and what are the requirements 
necessary for its attainment ?” 

M. A. E. G. asks for a book that shall give a clue to 
the value of money in the Commonwealth time, 1649 to 
1660, as compared with its value at the present day. 

P.—He was only speaking generally. It is well known 
that some of the bishops and other church dignitaries 
are contributors to the Quarterlies. 

R. G. writes :—“ Poryt (p. 74) makes a statement to 
the effect that Goethe had a horror of dogs. May I ask 
where this is taken from ?” 

Veritas asks for any particulars about ventriloquism, 
when first mentioned, and the name of any early work 
published on the subject. 

“ Orman ” (5** 8. iii. 100) is literally “ grand-daughter 
of the sea” in Gaelic. 

W. Winc.—Forwarded to Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. 

G. R. Jessz.—If possible, next week. 


Erratcm, p. 111, col. 1, line 2 from bottom, for 
* Renac ” read Bonar. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








